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On Tocqueville and 
the ‘Tyranny’ of Public Sentiment 


DAVID SPITZ 


IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE governments are, in principle, the servants, 
not the masters, of public opinion. They may influence that opinion 
and even, on occasion, mould it; but in any ultimate sense they are 
responsive to, because they are dependent on, the will of that majority 
which decides whether they shall remain a trifle longer in power. 
To the degree, then, that democratic governments abuse their powers, 
it is because public opinion—the power behind the power of 
government — allows them to do so. 


It is doubtless the case that public opinion may sometimes tolerate 
what it does not approve: through indifference or cowardice or 
despair men have all too often abstained from publicly voicing their 
thoughts or from taking the requisite action against tyrannical and 
despised (though powerful) rulers. But, apart from the fact that 
silence or inaction becomes in such circumstances a form of 
acquiescence, there is the more sobering realization that interest (or 
conceived interest) and prejudice have led men to acclaim and to 
maintain in power a variety of petty despots—as the endorsement 
and re-election of a Bilbo, a Frank Hague, a Huey Long, a McCarran, 
a McCarthy, a Gene Talmadge, and the like, only too well attest. 
In this respect it is quite proper to speak of the tyranny of public 
sentiment, understanding by this the attitude or state of mind that 
sustains and gives impetus to the abuses of power by those who possess 
it in a democratic state. 


This implies that opinion, perhaps more than government, is a 
source of iniquity in a democracy. It suggests, too, that such action 
may take other forms than the political alone —e.g., the actions of 
private powers — thus raising the question whether public sentiment 
may not itself create a climate of intolerance so pervasive and so 
compelling as to preclude dissident or non-conformist behaviour, and 
thereby render retributive action by the government unnecessary. 
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This last question is, of course, the classic problem that occupied 
Tocqueville and, through him, John Stuart Mill. For Tocqueville, 
there is a type of tyranny in a democracy that springs not from the 
actions of men but from their failure to act, not from their thoughts — 
whether orthodox or heterodox — but from their failure to harbour 
any thoughts at all. It is a tyranny that exorcises through a sort of 
pre-natal control any upsurge of thought or of emotion that might 
lead men to ‘ wrong’ —i.e., unorthodox — behaviour. And it derives 
its strength, not from the frequency of its use, but from the fact that 
it is used, and needs to be used, little or not at all. 

Now it is all too obvious that men do not want to do the “ wrong’ 
things. If they could perceive the true values and the true ways, they 
would guide their conduct appropriately. Reason, however, always 
enters late in life, and to some men it comes in deceptive forms. 
Consequently, . society undertakes by precept and by example to 
accustom its citizens (especially those of tender years) to the ‘right’ 
or ‘ proper’ modes of thought and of behaviour. It teaches them not 
merely to follow but to approve the ways of the folk. And for this 
purpose it has at its command that supreme instrument of conformity — 
habit — which in the absence of, and by chronological priority to. 
reflective thought effectively channels men’s wills, their impulses, and 
their desires into the pursuit of the ‘right’ things. Society need not, 
accordingly, force the individual to think as the multitude thinks ; 
it has already convinced him. It need no longer suppress the 
discordant and irksome notes of dissent, for dissenting voices are rarely 
or never heard. It need no longer reproach eccentricity, for there are 
few, if any, eccentric men. Uniformity is the rule, and the occasional 
exception is almost always quickly and sufficiently controlled by the 
power of social disapprobation. 

For this reason Tocqueville was led to say that in a democratic 
society, 

. it will always be extremely difficult to believe what the bulk 
of the people reject or to profess what they condemn. . .. When an 
opinion has taken root among a democratic people and established 
itself in the minds of the bulk of the community, it afterwards 
persists by itself and is maintained without effort, because no one 
attacks it. Those who at first reject it as false ultimately receive 
it as the general impression, and those who still dispute it in their 


1 For Mill’s indebtedness to Tocqueville, see his review of Tocqueville's 
Democracy in America, reprinted in his Dissertations and Discussions (London, 


1867), Vol. II; the opening pages of the essay On Liberty; and Representative 
Government, especially chs. 6 and 7. 
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hearts conceal their dissent ; they are careful not to engage in a 
dangerous and useless conflict . . . public favor seems as necessary 
as the air we breathe, and to live at variance with the multitude is, 
as it were, not to live.’ 2 


And again : 
“I know of no country in which there is so little independence of 
mind and real freedom of discussion as in America . . . as long 


as the majority is still undecided, discussion is carried on; but as 
soon as its decision is irrevocably pronounced, everyone is silent, 
and the friends as well as the opponents of the measure unite in 
assenting to its propriety . . . the majority possesses a power that 
is physical and moral at the same time, which acts upon the will 
as much as upon the actions and represses not only all contest, 
but all controversy.’ 3 
This majority, Tocqueville went on to say, is more than merely 
preponderant; it is irresistible. For once the theory of equality is. 
applied (as he believed it was applied) to the intellects as well as. 
to the suffrage of men, human pride is assailed and vanquished in its 
last retreat. Public opinion becomes the arbiter not only of what 
is lawful or forbidden, but also of what is true or false. The inevitable 
result is that the same political and philosophical opinions are 
everywhere entertained; that uniformity governs the conduct and 
the daily actions of the people. In such a world, Tocquevilie argued, 
tyranny emerges not to imprison the body but to enslave the soul. 
“The master no longer says: “You shall think as I do or you 
shall die”; but he says: “You are free to think differently from 
me and to retain your life, your property, and all that you possess ; 
but you are henceforth a stranger among your people. You may 
retain your civil rights, but they will be useless to you, for you will 
never be chosen by your fellow citizens if you solicit their votes ; 
and they will affect to scorn you if you ask for their esteem. 
You will remain among men, but you will be deprived of the rights 
of mankind. Your fellow creatyres will shun you like an impure 
being ; and even those who believe in your innocence will abandon 
you, lest they should be shunned in their turn. Go in peace! 
I have given you your life, but it is an existence worse than 
death.” ’4 


2 Democracy in America (cd. Phillips Bradley, Vintage Books, 1954). Vol. II, 
pp. 276, 275. 


3 Ibid., 1, 273. 
+ Ibid., 1, 265, 409, 274-275. 
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Tocqueville’s thesis does not, of course, imply that legislation need 
be altogether eschewed, for law does more than provide a punishment 
after the act. It is also — through fear and moral suasion — a deterrent. 
Fear of legally imposed penalties is no inconsequential thing; and 
men who are led by impulse or knowledge to conclusions incompatible 
with the edicts of the law are not always prepared to suffer the 
penalties of unlawful action, or even at times of that verbal defiance 
which may incite public resentment. In a democratic society, 
moreover, where law is conceived to be the reflection of the popular 
will, and where that popular will is itself (for all tos many people) 
equated with moral rightness, men tend to look to the law as a 
standard or guide to right action. Thus law, as a formal expression 
of public sentiment, serves to ward off dissident ideas and behaviour. 

Nevertheless, the decisive tyranny — for Tocqueville as for Mill — 
is not the law but the climate of opinion which initiates or sanctions. 
and later sustains, the law, and which has recourse to instruments 
of social contro! other than the law alone. Always there is an elaborate 
if informal system of rewards and punishments attached to social 
approval or disesteem. Always public sentiment can reach into areas 
that the law cannot penetrate. Potent though the law may be, its 
natural inflexibility operates as a self-limiting and constricting force. 
More pervasive and powerful by far is the unseen yet ever-present 
force of social sentiment. 

Does it follow, however, that this force—this play of public 
sentiment on the minds of men — is in any proper sense a manifestation 
of that extreme form of the abuse of power that is termed tyranny P 
Or that it is uniquely a product of democracy ? I think not, despite 
the important element of truth in Tocqueville’s analysis. 

Clearly, there are pressures for conformity in democratic society. 
and these pressures can, under certain circumstances and for certain 
individuals, lead to apathy and despair, even (perhaps) to a 
withdrawal from any serious concern with or systematic reflection 
on the moral and political life. No one who carefully and honestly 
regards the reactions of men to the pressures of conformity in our 
own time — not least to the useless and degrading loyalty oath 5— can 
doubt the reality of this danger, and hence the very real measure 
of truth in Tocqueville’s concern. 

Nevertheless, certain considerations make it difficult to accept 
Tocqueville's thesis as it stands, and as it is equated with the ideas 
of tyranny and of democracy. It is not at all clear, for one thing. 
that Tocqueville is correct when he explains this phenomenon of 
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conformity by the fact that democracy is an egalitarian principle. 
I set aside the question whether America was in fact, at the time 
Tocqueville wrote, both democratic and egalitarian, as he believed 
it to be ; the inequality of the sexes, the inferior status and condition 
of the Indian and Negro peoples, and the economic distinctions and 
political disqualifications that led, among other things, to the so-called 
Jacksonian revolution, offer striking evidences to dispute Tocqueville’s 
easy assumption. The more important fact, however, is that the 
pressure or insistence to conform is a characteristic of all societies, 
whether egalitarian or non-egalitarian. Monarchs and self-styled 
aristocrats, after all, have done more than their share to fill the 
massive histories of religious and intellectual repression. And if we 
turn to milder forms of social pressure, it is patent that all societies 
use, and must use, a certain amount of control if they are to maintain 
even a minimum system of order. Without some pressures to conform, 
without some reliance on custom and habit, no society can hope to 
survive. In this sense, Tocqueville’s attempt to relate conformity 
to the priciple of egalitarianism alone is clearly unwarranted. At best, 
it asserts little more than a truism; for controls in general, and the 
propensity of the bulk of a citizenry to compel the dissident few to 
conform, in particular, are almost synonymous with society itself. 
At worst, it imputes to a particular society exclusive responsibility for 
an element that is common to all societies; it seeks to establish a 
causal link between conformity and egalitarianism when, on any fair 
reading of the evidence, conformity is neither unique to nor distinctive 
of egalitarianism. For these reasons, the problem of tyranny, or of 
the abuses of power, must be sought elsewhere than in the mere fact 
that there are social controls. It must be sought in a particular set 
of controls, in those controls that deny men the right to break the 
bonds of custom, to depart (at least in some respects) from the 
approved or common modes of life. 

Not only is Tocqueville wrong when he calls ‘tyrannical’ the 
indiscriminate pressures of conformity rather than their results ; he is 
5 One has only to compare the complex idea of loyalty in a democracy, 
dependent as this is on a multiplicity of non-national loyalties, with the rigid 
simplicity of the exclusive national loyalty demanded by the modern totalitarian 
state, to perceive that the loyalty oath is not merely futile but contrary to the 
very principle of democracy that it purports to secure. See, for various aspects 
of the problem, Morton Grodzins, The Loyal and the Disloyal (Chicago, 1956), 
especially chs. 3-6, 13-14; H. B. White, ‘The Problem of Loyalty in American 
Political Thought’, Social Research, XXI (1954), pp. 314-338, and ‘The 


Loyalty Oath’, ibid., XXII (1955), pp. 77-109; and R. M. Maclver, Academic 
Freedom in Our Time (New York, 1955), pp. 41-42, 174-177, 194-198, and 


passim. 
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wrong, too, when he applies the term ‘tyranny’ to that particular 
result that Bryce has more properly labeled the fatalism of the 
multitude. Tocqueville (like some writers today) is disturbed less 
by the actions of men than by their failure to act, less by their thoughts 
than by that surrender of intellect and of will that denudes men of 
their individuality and causes them to cease entertaining any thoughts 
at all. ‘The multitude,’ he remarks, ‘require no laws to coerce those 
who do not think like themselves: public disapprobation is enough ; 
a sense of their loneliness and impotence overtakes them and drives 
them to despair.’6 That no one is driven to despair because no one 
defies public opinion — perhaps in the knowledge that if he were 
to defy public opinion he would soon find himself a lonely and futile 
figure and would thus be driven to despair — is, for Tocqueville, the 
final confirmation of democratic apathy, of what a recent writer has 
called ‘the death by atrophy of the philosophic impulse ’.7 


All this, however, does not constitute tyranny. For one thing, 
Tocqueville fails to see that an inverse relation often exists between 
apathy and the pressure to conformity. Where there is apathy, there 
need, of course, be no pressure for conformity ; the fact that pressure 
is required, on the other hand, is generally a convincing demonstration: 
that the multitude offers resistance. Tocqueville cannot have it both 
ways: if apathy and withdrawal are the essence of his tyranny 
of public sentiment, then the resistance that invites suppression is the 
negation of that tyranny, as must be that insistence on conformity 
itself ; while if the pressure to conform is tyranny, then the greater 
the pressure the less the degree of apathy and the greater the 
degree of dissent. 


It is for this reason that Bryce’s notion of the fatalism of the 
multitude, which he carefully distinguishes from the tyranny of the 
majority, is the more useful formulation. Bryce does not make 
Tocqueville’s mistake of equating this idea of apathy and surrender 
with the abuse of power ; he restricts it instead to that disposition 
of men to acquiesce in the rule of numbers, a disposition especially 
marked (he believes) in a democratic state where political equality 
and the alleged levelling down of social eminence render no one man’s 
opinions of special value. All opinions being of equal merit (Bryce 
argues), disputes can be resolved only by the determination of the 


6 Democracy in America, ll, 275. 


7 Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955), p. 285. 


e, in the same vein, H. S. Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent (New York: 
1954), p. 15. 
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majority. In a heavily populated state, this majority is so large as to 
overwhelm the individual. Consequently, Bryce holds, few men will 
have the courage to pit their judgment against that of the many. 
Few will dare to say that the majority, which must by democratic 
principles prevail, is not also right. And if the majority is right and 
must prevail, by what ‘right’ can one oppose or censure it? 
“A man of conviction,’ Bryce admits, ‘ may insist that the arguments 
on both sides are after the polling just what they were before. 
But the average man will repeat his arguments with less faith, less 
zeal, more of a secret fear that he may be wrong, than he did while 
the majority was still doubtful; and after every reassertion by the 
majority of its judgment, his knees grow feebler till at last they refuse 
to carry him into the combat.’ 8 


This all too-ready acquiescence, even subservience, of the individual 
to the will of the majority, is not, however, as Bryce saw, tyranny. 
Apart from the fact that not all who are thus subjected to pressure 
submit to it, the individual who does submit does so of his own will. 
He is induced but he is not actually compelled to comply. Only where 
that pressure unfairly imposes its will upon him — in the sense that 
it restricts his freedom to dissent and subjects him to severe legal or 
social penalties — can one properly term it an abuse of power. The 
unjust exercise of power, that is to say, is one thing; the state of mind 
which causes one to submit before that power is exercised is another. 
This latter is little more than a failure of nerve, an abrogation of a 
man’s sense of personal responsibility and of his moral duty to battle 
for his own opinions. The tragedy is less in the society which 
engenders this spirit of fatalism and of despair than it is in the 
weakness of character of the individual who so easily collapses before 
the forces of social disapprobation. 


In this respect a vagrant and a Thoreau, unlike as they are, share 
a common yalue: an indifference to or aversion from the esteem 
of their fellow-men. Neither feels oppressed so long as the society 
which scorns him lets him alone; neither is victimized if public 
sentiment merely disapproves of his ideas and conduct, and seeks 
through a variety of pressures to persuade him to ‘reform’. He would 
suffer oppression only if that society denied him the right to wend 
his unorthodox ways, only if his heterodoxies were proscribed and his 
dissident or heretical thoughts were silenced. In the absence of so 
arbitrary an exercise of power, there is no necessary correspondence, 


8 The American Commonwealth (2d ed., London, 1891), Vol. II, p. 331. 
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no cause and effect relationship, between the operation of public 
sentiment and the reaction to it by an individual. 

These considerations bring us to another, and perhaps more crucial, 
difficulty in Tocqueville’s thesis, namely, its inapplicability to a 
heterogeneous and socially fluid democratic society, as distinct from 
a relatively homogeneous and status-fixed or oligarchical society. 
In a homogeneous and static society characterized by relatively fixed 
relations, there are few, if any conflicting interests or conflicting 
opinions. The dominant view is very close to the universal view, 
and habit and custom suffice to maintain and perpetuate it. There the 
weight of social sentiment is normally enough to preclude, or if 
necessary to ostracize, heretical ideas. With respect to such a 
society — and Tocqueville, beguiled and misled by the remarkable 
degree of egalitarianism that he thought he perceived in America, 
believed that America was in all fundamentals not simply a 
homogeneous but even a uniform society — Tocqueville’s estimate of 
the impact of public sentiment on the individual would, I think, 
basically apply. There would, in fact, be no real problem, and hence 
no need for the pressures of conformity. The force of custom would 
cement all the members of the community into a common mould. 

But this is not true of a heterogeneous society such as the 
American today. There conflicting interests and desires breed both 
conflicting opinions and a multiplicity of organized groups and 
associations that bring pressures of their own to bear in defence 
of their particular views. In such a society no one set of opinions 
can hope to be habitually accepted. Public sentiment can no longer 
control the minds and behaviour of men through the subtle workings 
of habit and custom alone, for now there are conflicting habits 
and customs, and with them conflicting and competing loyalties. 
Conformity to a particular set of opinions, consequently, can only 
be achieved through the direct or indirect interposition of an 
organized power bloc, which restricts or curtails the normally wide 
ranges of opinion in order to compel, if not inner conviction, at least 
outer compliance. 

Consider, for example, the case of the so-called non-conformist. 
He is so styled because he deviates from a pattern of behaviour 
or rejects a set of beliefs that are widely, perhaps almost universally, 
held, and are therefore presumed to constitute an objective and valid 
standard for judgment. Does this mean that the non-conformist has 
no ideas of his own, or that he conducts his life chaotically ? 
A positive answer to this question would be patently absurd. Save 
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for a rare exception — perhaps, for example, an extreme nihilist — the 
non-conformist defies socially esteemed standards only because he 
prefers to be guided by standards of his own choosing ; he is a man 
of independent judgments, but his judgments are not independent 
of his internalized sense of right. More commonly, the non-conformist 
is himself as much of a conformist as those who view him with 
customary alarm. What distinguishes him from the bulk of the 
community is not that he has no standard but that he has a different 
standard, a different set of beliefs, a different conformity. The 
Communist may be unorthodox with respect to the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, but he is quite orthodox, even 
fanatically so, in relation to his own group. The bohemians of 
Greenwich Village, the artists and writers of the Parisian left bank, 
the philosophes of the outdoor cafés, even the denizens of the 
underworld and the members of juvenile gangs — these more often 
than otherwise conform in dress, in ideas, and in behaviour to the 
standards of their own world even as they publicly disdain the 
standards of the world outside their own. 

What is characteristic of a heterogeneous society — particularly one 
that is democratic in its form of government — is that it provides a 
refuge for both types of non-conformists by permitting them to escape 
from a particular group and to unite (if they so desire) with others 
of their own kind. The dissident (of the second and more common 
type, at least) is not then the lonely and impotent man of Tocqueville’s 
imagination : as a member of a group, he has achieved both a sense 
of identification and a dedication to an ideal; more than that, if the 
group is welded together — as it commonly is — by a conviction not 
only that it is right, but that, because it is right (or because history 
is on its side), it will prevail, he finds in that association the will to 
withstand even the contempt of, and the penalties exacted by, the 
majority. Valuing the favour of his group, he holds lightly the 
disfavour of the multitude outside. Under such circumstances, neither 
the public sentiment that is arrayed against him nor the indiscriminate 
pressures that are brought to bear upon him, are particularly 
important ; nor can they be said to constitute tyranny ; for he can 
and does ignore the one and escape from the other. They become 
important only when they are given organized form and are so 
directed as to deny him any effective possibility of refuge. 


The problem of tyranny in modern society, that is to say, in so 
far as it relates to the operation of public sentiment, is largely 
one of permitting or excluding conflicting loyalties and conflicting 
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memberships. If a complex and heterogeneous society were left to 
its own devices, the diversification — given the industrialization and 
urbanization of modern society, perhaps the increasing diversification — 
of interests might well lead to a proliferation of groups and, with 
them, of the places of refuge available to heretical thinkers. It is true 
that the proliferation of groups may increase not only the number 
of places of refuge but also the number of refugees. Conflicts of 
interest and of opinion, after all, generally initiate tensions and 
resentments where they do not exacerbate those already in existence 
for other reasons ; and such antagonisms, when combined with a lack 
of respect for the right to be different, explain only too well the 
impulse to suppression. In this sense a heterogeneous society may. 
abet rather than limit and restrain the pressures for conformity. 
But by providing non-conformists with places of accommodation, a. 
heterogeneous society also encourages and protects them. The task 
of those who would impose conformity to a particular idea (or set 
of ideas) and a particular way of life, consequently, is not simply to 
elicit but to direct the force of public sentiment. It is to channel that 
sentiment behind such pressures as organized groups may be able to 
marshal in order to destroy the non-conformist organizations and to 
silence their opinions. And the test of their success in this venture 
can be more or less estimated by the degree to which the individual 
dissident is in fact precluded from forming any attachments or from 
speaking publicly and in unison with others of his kind. 

Whether such pressures need take the form of legal or of non-legal 
sanctions is not my concern here. Clearly, if maximum effectiveness 
is to be achieved, both forms are required. What is of concern is the 
recognition that these pressures come not from some vague and 
amorphous (if nonetheless real) state of mind called public sentiment, 
but from the actions of men, sometimes acting singly but most 
commonly proceeding through the infinitely greater power that resides 
in organizations. It is this form of the tyranny of public sentiment, 
not the type that Tocqueville and Mill and some of their contemporary: 
disciples speak of, that counts and that is paramount today. But in 


this form public sentiment remains but a source of abuse of power ; 
it is not that abuse itself. 


For these and other reasons, Tocqueville’s idea of the tyranny of 
public opinion and, derivatively, of the tyranny of the majority, has 
little relevance to a democratic society like the American. Tyranny is 
not to be sought or found in the principle of egalitarianism, or in the 
mere insistence on conformity, or in the indiscriminate pressures that 
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are imposed in the effort to bring that conformity about, or in the 
apathy and despair that may enervate a body politics. It exists only 
where there is an actual denial of democratic rights — such as the 
rights of free speech and free political association — by organised 
powers, governmental and non-governmental alike. 
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The British and New Zealand 


Labour Parties : A Comparison 


Part 2 : Today 
LOUISE OVERACKER 


Tue British Lasour PARTY was defeated by its Conservative rivals 
in 1951 and again in 1955; the New Zealand party will face the 
voters in 1957 after three successive defeats. Election post-mortems 
in the two parties have stressed many of the same difficulties: the 
progressive deterioration of the party at the local level, the failure of 
volunteer workers to rally to the local party, the lack of enthusiastic 
younger recruits, internal dissension, and the absence of clear-cut 
alternatives to the programmes of their rivals. 

There are striking similarities in the extra-parliamentary structure 
of the two Labour parties, but the differences are fundamental.! 
Although both parties now provide for individual membership, they 
continue to draw much of their financial and electoral strength from 
affiliated groups. In Britain, the association of the I.L.P. with the 
party ended in 1932, but (as well as the trade unions) the Fabian 
Society continues its affiliation, and persons identified with it are active 
at all levels of the party. When the New Zealand party was organized, 
Social Democratic groups as well as unions were represented on the 
Labour Representation Committees (L.R.C.’s), and the provisions of 
the present constitution are broad enough to permit such affiliations. 
Not for many years, however, have any socialist societies been affiliated 
to the party, and New Zealand has lacked a stable focus of socialist 
discussion and propaganda.? 


1 No detailed description of the structure of the parties is attempted here. 
Readers are referred to R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties; John Penfold, 
‘The New Zealand Labour Party: Its Formal Structure’, Political Science, 
Vol. 6, no. 1, March 1954, p. 3; L. Overacker, ‘The New Zealand Labor Party’, 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XLIX, no. 3, September 1955, p. 708. 
2 A few Social Democratic pees and other organizations were represented 
at the early conferences of the Labour party, and Social Democratic groups 
continued as branches of the Palmerston North and Wellington L.R.C.’s until 
1922. At the party conferences of 1920 and 1922 there were attempts to amend 
the constitution so as to limit affiliation to trade unions. Although these 
motions were defeated, that policy seems to have prevailed thereafter. 
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At the local level the two important units of party government are 
the branch, through which members participate directly in the affairs 
of the party, and the larger constituency party, in Britain, and the 
L.R.C., in New Zealand, which bring together representatives from 
branches and affiliations. In Britain the jurisdiction of all local 
organizations coincides with the boundaries of electoral units, but in 
New Zealand residence in a specified locality is not a prerequisite 
for branch membership, and it is possible for a branch to form about 
a forceful or ambitious personality. Subject to the control of their 
respective national executives (N.E.C.), the general management 
committee (G.M.C.) or constituency organization in Britain, and the 
L.R.C. in New Zealand, exercise extensive control over party affairs 
within their respective parliamentary electorates. In both cases 
leadership falls largely to a small executive committee, elected from 
the larger body. 

The key post in the constituency organization of the British party 
is the secretary, who usually also serves as organizer and agent during 
elections. In something more than one-third of the constituencies 
he is a full-time professional who gives continuity and stability to the 
to the local organization. Local organizations also have aid and 
support from the party’s regional offices. Staffed by full-time organizers 
and responsible to the central office, these offices form an important 
line of communication between ‘Transport House’ and the local 
‘parties. In New Zealand the lack of experienced, full-time organizers 
is one reason for the instability and lack of continuity at the branch 
level. Until recently, the single, full-time secretary of the Head Office 
carried the entire burden of organization as well as many other duties. 
Even today, partly because of limited resources, only a few full-time 
organizers are available.5 

Certain differences in the character of the local groups are related 
to the réle played by affiliated trade unionists at that level. In the 
British party the unions make themselves heard and felt within the 
N.E.C. and at the annual party conference, but few unionists are 
active at the constituency level. Leadership in these groups tends to 


3 In some municipal areas the British organization is a three-tiered one, with 
a central city or borough council sharing authority with the constituency 
organizations. 

4 In Wellington and some of the other main centres several electorates are 
under the jurisdiction of a single L.R.C.; elsewhere in New Zealand the 
authority of the L.R.C. coincides with the electoral units from which members 
of the House of Representatives are chosen. 


5 In 1955 dissatisfaction with the party’s organization prompted the national 
executive to appoint a special advisory committee on organization. 
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gravitate into the hands of non-union activists, many of them 
middle-class intellectuals with a socialist orientation whose point of 
view tends to be to the ‘left’ of that of most unionists. This dichotomy 
raises problems, as we shall see, but it makes it possible for 
constituency groups to serve as a safety-valve for the disaffected, a 
forum for the more venturesome, programme-conscious spirits, and 
a training ground for the leaders of tomorrow. As socialist groups are 
no longer identified with the New Zealand party, only branches and 
unions are represented in the New Zealand L.R.C.’s. The number 
of delegates is scaled roughly to the membership of the groups, with 
the result that union delegates usually outnumber those from the 
branches. When elections are held union delegates attend in force, 
but at other times they are much less faithful in attendance than the 
branch delegates. Thus, it not infrequently happens that officers and 
the executive committee represent one point of view, but the more 
regular and vocal attenders represent another. Left-wing delegates 
who are repeatedly silenced by hostile chairmen often turn to intrigue, 
and L.R.C.’s become embroiled in what one secretary described 
as “personal vendettas ’. 


Lack of vitality at the local level and preoccupation with routine 
matters to the exclusion of policy have occasioned concern in both 
parties, but in Britain one still finds constituency groups with a lively 
interest in ideas. A controversial issue like German rearmament 
precipitated some spirited debates at the local level, which contributed 
to the high level of the discussion at conference. The number of 
members taking an active part in programme-making is small, but 
these members do have tools at their command and channels of 
communication are open to them. 


In the New Zealand party few local groups are effective forums 
for the discussion of controversial issues. There are shining exceptions, 
but those members who try to keep alive an interest in ideas find 
themselves handicapped by the lack of stimulating literature and by 
unsympathetic chairmen, as well as by the apathy of their associates. 
The conference remit paper which is distributed before conference 
is sometimes never discussed by local groups, or it is dealt with in a 
perfunctory manner. So important a matter as the revision of the 

7* 
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constitution came before the 1951 conference without any opportunity 
for prior discussion at the local level.® 

The apex of the extra-parliamentary organization of both parties 
is the annual conference. In both cases the basis of representation 
and the voting strength of constituent groups have created problems. 
Affiliates and constituency parties are entitled to send one delegate 
for each 5,000 members to the conference of the British party, but 
on a card vote the delegates cast a vote equal to the full membership 
of the group they represent. Many unions cast their entire vote in 
line with majority decisions, and ‘block voting’ has been bitterly 
attacked. by the constituency parties, who frequently find themselves 
outvoted on crucial issues. Constituency groups usually send their 
full quota of delegates to conference, while trade unions are seldom 
represented by more than 55 per cent. of their strength. Critics of 
block voting argue it is unfair to the more active, articulate and 
better-informed members in the constituency groups, and that it 
weights the scales heavily on the side of the party’s more conservative 
‘sleeping partner’. Although the problem is usually dramatized as a 
union versus constituency split, divisions on policy seldom follow 
those lines. The basic problem is the sheer size of the vote of the 
larger unions, which is usually decisive on crucial issues.7 As long 
as the organic relationship of the unions to the party is retained, it is 
difficult to see how the problem can be solved. The unions are not 
likely to abandon a system of voting which is firmly rooted in the 
tradition of trade union solidarity, and a party dependent upon the 
unions for members and financial support is in no position to reduce 
the representation or the vote of the unions in conference.§ 


6 In the 1950 conference a committee was constituted to prepare a draft 
constitution to be submitted to conference the following year. The committee 
was made up of the members of the N.E.C., plus five additional members 
selected by it from a panel of 47 names. The initial draft of the constitution 
was prepared by a sub-committee and not adopted by the full executive until 
March 30, 1951, less than two weeks before the conference of that year 
convened. Debate on the constitution at the 1951 conference was overshadowed 
by issues arising from the waterfront dispute of that year. There were numerous 
attempts to amend the proposed constitution, most of which were defeated. 


7 Mz. Harrison, ‘ That Block Vote’, Socialist Commentary, October 1956, pow 
Mr. Harrison points out that out of the 40 card votes during the war, the vote 


of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, with 1,000,000 votes, was decisive 
in at least 12 instances. 


8 Some trade union leaders have publicly raised the question whether the time 
has not come for the unions to reconsider their organic link with one party. 
For an interesting discussion of the future relationship between the party and 


the unions see B. C. Roberts, Trade Union Government and Admini. ion ti 
Great Britain, pp. 466-468. within: 
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In the British conference no delegate may represent more than one 
organization, but in New Zealand a major source of friction arises 
from multiple voting by a single delegate. Each L.R.C. is entitled 
to two delegates and two votes in conference but the representation 
of branches and affiliations is scaled roughly to the size of their 
membership.9 When a card vote is taken, it is neither on a strictly 

one delegate, one vote’ basis, nor is the strength of the full party 

membership registered, as is the case in Britain. One person frequently 
represents both a union and a branch or L.R.C., and the entire vote 
of an organization may be entrusted to one member of a delegation. 
Large unions may cumulate considerable voting power, which is 
resented by the smaller unions.1° The larger unions have a further 
advantage in that they can afford to pay the expenses of their 
delegates, while smaller unions and branches are seldom in a position 
to do so. Fewer than half of the branches have been represented 
at recent conferences, and many others are represented by union 
delegates or a member of the N.E.C. whose expenses are met by 
the headquarters office. This helps to explain why the non-union 
point of view is less ably defended in New Zealand conferences than 
in those of the British party, and why there is more frustration at 
the branch level. 


The steady increase in the size of conference and the multiplication 
of resolutions in both parties have led inevitably to tighter rules of 
procedure, less opportunity for discussion from the floor, and more 
direction from the N.E.C. But, although British conferences are twice 
the size of those in New Zealand, they are conducted with more 
respect for democratic procedures. In Britain the major responsibility 
for the agenda rests with a Conference Arrangements Committee, 
elected by conference from among persons nominated by constituent 
organizations. This committee carries through its formidable task of 
reducing to manageable proportions the 400 to 500 resolutions 
submitted by the affiliated organizations with remarkable efficiency 


9 Groups not exceeding 200 are allowed one delegate and one vote; those 
with 201-500, two delegates and two votes; those with 501-1,000, three delegates 
and three votes; those of 1,001 to 1,500, four delegates and four votes; 
thereafter an additional delegate and vote are allowed for each additional 500 
members. 


10 The rules limit the number of votes one delegate may cast to three, but 
this is interpreted to permit a delegate from a union with at least three votes 
also to represent a branch without losing the full number of votes to which 
his union is entitled. 
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and consideration for divergent points of view.1! Sponsors of many 
overlapping resolutions are persuaded to confer and agree upon @ 
‘composite’ resolution in advance of conference. Where complicated, 
highly controversial issues are involved, proponents are brought 
together during the week-end preceding the conference. Patience 
and persistence usually bring agreement ; if not, two resolutions may 
be presented, one representing the point of view of the N.E.C. 
Members of the N.E.C. have the last word in debate and an unlimited 
time in which to defend their point of view. Constituency delegates, 
limited to five-minute speeches, are prone to feel that the scales are 
heavily weighted on the side of the platform, but they cannot complain 
that controversial issues are not fully presented and clarified in 
hearings before the arrangements committee, or that their voice is not 
heard in conference debate. In 1954, divergent points of view on 
German rearmament were fully aired and ably defended. The British 
conference is presided over by the chairman of the N.E.C., selected 
annually by that group from among its own members. The N.E.C. 
follows the practice of selecting as chairman the senior member in 
terms of service who has not served in this capacity previously ; thus 
the presiding officer of conference changes each year. Criticism of the 
rulings of the chair have been infrequent. 


In New Zealand the N.E.C. has much tighter control of the 
conference than in Britain. It prepares the agenda; it exercises 
considerable discretion in grouping, condensing, and modifying the 
remits submitted ; it names the conveners or chairmen of committees 
to which remits are referred when conference meets; 12 it even 
nominates the members of these committees. Control by conference 
is limited to adding nominations to the committee slates prepared by 
the N.E.C. Members of parliament or persons identified with the 
head office usually are named as conveners of committees, and 
sponsors of remits complain that they are not given an opportunity 
to defend their proposals, which often reach conference in emasculated 
form. The New Zealand conference is presided over by the party’s 
president, elected annually by that assemblage. Presidents are 


ll Each affiliated organization may submit one resolution and one amendment 
to a resolution in any year. Every third year, when revision of the constitution 


comes up for discussion, an additional resolution dealing with the constitution 
may be submitted. 


12 In the 1949, 1951 and 1952 conferences every convener was a member of 
parliament or associated with the head office. 
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frequently re-elected,13 some have served continuously for long 


periods, and there has been a good deal of criticism of ‘ direction 
from the chair’. 


The national executives, which occupy a pivotal position in both 
parties, are constituted on very different lines. Serving as ex officio 
members of the British N.E.C. are the leader and deputy leader, 
elected by the P.L.P., and the treasurer, elected by vote of conference. 
Twelve of the remaining twenty-five members are nominated and 
elected by affiliated unions from among their own membership, and 
with their preponderant vote in conference the unions are in a position 
to control the selection of the five women, who are chosen by vote 
of the entire conference. Seven members of the N.E.C. are nominated 
and elected by constituency parties, and one is chosen by the socialist 
and professional organisations. Thus, although the trade unions are 
in a position to control a majority of the votes on the N.E.C., the 
point of view of each of the other groups is represented. 


In New Zealand the N.E.C. is constituted on geographical rather 
than functional lines. The leader of the parliamentary party and one 
other representative of that group serve ex officio, as do the president, 
the vice-president and secretary-treasurer of the party, all of whom 
are elected annually by conference. Five of the remaining members, 
elected by conference, must reside ‘at the place where the National’ 
Office is situated ’, which is Wellington. The remaining thirteen seats 
are allotted to geographical areas, the boundaries of which are fixed 
by conference on the N.E.C., and filled by postal vote of the 
constituent groups in the respective areas. Trade union executives 
are frequently elected to the N.E.C., and the number of members 
of parliament on it usually exceeds the two ex officio members. 
It is not uncommon for all five of the Wellington members to be 
identified with one or the other of these two groups, and control of 
the party tends to gravitate to this small, interlocking directorate of 
parliamentarians and trade union executives. There is a good deal 
of resentment over ‘Wellington control’, but repeated attempts to 
alter the basis of representation have failed.14 


13 James Roberts of the Waterside Workers’ Union served from 1937 to 1950. 


14 The situation is aggravated by the practice of constituting the officers and 
the Wellington members an informal ‘central executive’. It is argued that 
a live executive in Wellington is better than a more representative one widely 
scattered. Conference has insisted that meetings of the full executive be held 
at least quarterly. In 1955-56 area representatives attende: only five of 
the twelve meetings. This suggests that they are still on the periphery of 
party affairs. 
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The responsibility for the extra-parliamentary organization of each 
of the parties, and for maintaining an efficient electoral machine, resis 
with the N.E.C., but much of this work devolves upon the secretary 
and the permanent headquarters staff under his jurisdiction. Earlier 
secretaries were influential politicians who combined membership in 
parliament with the responsibilities of the secretaryship, but in recent 
years the posts have been filled by full-time professionals without 
political ambitions.15 Since 1934 the secretary of the British party 
has been ineligible to hold a seat in the House of Commons. No such 
rule has been adopted in New Zealand but the practice is now similar. 

The Wilson Report 16 was sharply critical of the central office ot 
the British party and recommended establishing a special standing 
committee composed of members of the N.E.C. and officers of the 
head office to supervise and strengthen the party’s organization. 
It stressed the need for better co-ordination within the central office 
and between that office and the regional gffices and better utilization 
of the special talents and abilities of the Women’s Officer, and 
recommended setting up a national agency service to cover marginal! 
constituencies, financially unable to support agents of their own. The 
central office of the British Labour party may well be outclassed by 
that of its Conservative rival, but in terms of the scope and impact 
of its activities in the areas of research, education and publicity it is 
far superior to that of the New Zealand Labour party. Partly because 
of its more limited resources, but partly also because of lack of interest, 
the New Zealand party has made little attempt to develop such 
activities as week-end schools, or to make available to its members 
attractive, challenging material on controversial issues. 


In any Labour party the selection of candidates raises difficult 
questions. Should the choice be made by rank and file vote or by 


15 Ramsay MacDonald served as secretary of the British party 1900-1911: 
he was succeeded by Arthur Henderson, who served until 1934. Walter Nash. 
who served as secretary of the New Zealand party from 1922 to 1931, was 
responsible for building up a central office. During the latter part of that time 
he held a seat in parliament. The three secretaries who followed him, and whe 
served collectively for fifteen years, all ‘graduated’ into parliament, but when 
the present secretary was chosen in 1946 his lack of political ambitions was 
cited as an asset by some people. 


16 At its meeting following the party’s defeat in 1955 the N.E.C. appointed 
a sub-committee on party organization with Harold Wilson, M.P., as chairman. 
The committee was ‘to inquire into all aspects of Party Organization which 
directly affect the efficiency of our electoral machinery at national, regional, 
constituency and ward (or village) level’. The committee submitted am 
Interim Report to the annual conference in October 1955. This will be cited 
as the ‘ Wilson Report’ throughout this article. 
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selection conferences? How much autonomy should local groups 
be given? Should those who finance the campaign influence the 
selection of candidates ? 


The British party has never favoured selection by vote of the rank 
and file members. Affiliated organizations, ward committees, or the 
executive of the constituency party may propose candidates, and 
additional suggestions may come from the N.E.C. On the basis of 
conferences with the N.E.C. and information gained from aspiring 
candidates, the G.M.C. in the constituency then prepares a ‘short 
list’ of those it considers suitable candidates. These appear before 
a selection conference of the G.M.C., attended by a representative 
of the head office. The usual procedure is to ask each candidate to 
make a brief statement and then to submit to questions. Afterwards 
the G.M.C. ballots on the list of candidates until some one secures 
a majority. Selection is not complete, however, until the person has 
been endorsed by the N.E.C. Before endorsing a candidate the 
N.E.C. must be satisfied that the person will support the constitution, 
principles and policies of the party, and that suitable arrangements 
have been made for financing his campaign. In an emergency, or 
in a by-election, the N.E.C. may exercise sweeping powers. 


Charges of dictation of choice by ‘Transport House’ are seldom 
heard. Constituency parties are jealous of their autonomy, the head 
office has learned that to insist upon a choice may be fatal, and even 
in by-elections, where its powers are so extensive, it moves cautiously. 
The major problems in Britain are the scarcity of first-rate aspirants 
and the influence of financial guarantees. The Wilson Report strongly 
recommended that ‘ steps should be taken to end the practice whereby 
prospective candidates are required to make financial contribution 
towards constituency party finances’. However, by failing to come 
to grips with the problem of union-financed candidates, the Report 
did not strike at the heart of the problem, for offers of cash by 
individuals are an inevitable by-product of that time-honoured 
practice. Existing rules limit the amount a union may contribute,!7 
but their influence is maximized by their insistence upon safe 
constituencies. In 1950 nearly eighty per cent. of all candidates 
sponsored by the trade unions were elected, and thirty-five per cent 


17 A union may contribute up to eighty per cent. of the legal maximum 
allowed for election expenses. The amount which any union may contribute 
per year to the party is limited to £250 in borough constituencies and £300 in 
country constituencies. 
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of all successful Labour candidates were so sponsored.!8 As the rules 
of many unions forbid their national officers to sit in parliament, the 
persons selected are all too frequently second-string men.19 


Throughout its history the New Zealand party has been at odds 
over selection procedures and has tried radically different methods 
without satisfactory results. When the party was founded in 1916, 
the L.R.C.’s had almost complete autonomy, but gradually uniform 
procedures were imposed and control by the N.E.C. was tightened. 
From 1926 to 1951 candidates were selected by ballot of party 
members in the respective L.R.C.’s, but only from a list approved 
by the N.E.C. Participation was low, partly because many affiliated 
unions could not supply the names and addresses of their members, 
and after the adoption of compulsory unionism the system was 
attacked by those who feared the selection of candidates would be 
influenced by Communists and conservatives not in sympathy with 
the party’s objectives. New rules, adopted in 1951, went to the other 
extreme ; any six members of the party resident in an electorate may 
now propose a candidate, but the choice rests with a selection 
committee of six, comprising an equal number of representatives of 
the N.E.C. and the L.R.C. involved. In making its final choice the 
selection committee may go, and has gone, outside of the list of 
persons proposed. The new system, which gives the N.E.C. a 
powerful voice in selections, has been under attack ever since its 
adoption, but remains substantially unchanged. 


Separately organized is the parliamentary Labour group (Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party or P.L.P.) of each of the two parties. The 
P.L.P. of the British party is a large body including Labour peers 
as well as members of the House of Commons. The leader of the 
party is chosen annually by the P.L.P. but re-election is usual and 
Clement Attlee (now Lord Attlee) served from 1935 until his 
resignation late in 1955. The machinery of the P.L.P. has grown 
more elaborate and formal over the years, and it operates somewhat 
differently according to whether the party is in office or in opposition. 


When the party is in opposition the British P.L.P. meets at least 
weekly, with the leader acting as chairman, and its decisions are 


18 In 1955 the figures were seventy-five and forty-six respectively. See Robe 
op. cit., pp. 378-379, and M. H. Harrison, ‘ Trade Unions and the Election in 
D. E. Butler, The British General Election of 1955, Appendix III, pp. 218-220. 
19 F or a discussion of this point see W. Fienburgh, ‘ The Future of Labour’s 
Organization ’, _Fabian Journal, No. 17, November 1955, pp. 13-14; and 
R, T. McKenzie, ‘The Wilson Report and the Future of the Labour Party 
Organization’, Political Studies, Vol. IV, no. 1, February 1956, p. 95. 
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binding. A member may abstain from voting for reasons of conscience, 
but in other cases he is obliged to vote, and to vote in accord with 
the decision of the majority. A recalcitrant member may be expelled 
from the P.L.P., and may face expulsion from the party by vote of 
the N.E.C. The P.L.P. operates through a parliamentary committee of 
front-bench members, sometimes referred to as a ‘ shadow cabinet es 
and through area and subject committees. When the party assumes 
the reins of office, the leader, as prime minister, has a free hand in 
selecting his cabinet, and responsibility for major decisions inevitably 
falls upon the cabinet members. In this case there is a sharper line 
between front-benchers and back-benchers ; initiative in formulating 
the party’s legislative programme rests with the cabinet, the réle of 
the P.L.P. is limited to suggestion and criticism, and contact between 
ministers and back-benchers is maintained through a liaison committee. 
The suspension of the Standing Orders after the party assumed office 
in 1945 made it possible for members to assert their independence 
by abstaining from voting. An attempt was made to continue this 
policy after the defeat of 1951, but the party soon found itself so 
embarrassed by repeated defections of the Bevanites that the Standing 
Orders were reimposed. 

In the present-day small, unicameral New Zealand legislature the 
P.L.P. (more commonly known as ‘caucus’) is unlikely to include 
more than fifty-odd members. It is less elaborately organized than 
the British, and the formal machinery is much the same whether the 
party is in or out of office. Labour members act as a disciplined 
group, but how far members are bound by a majority decision of the 
P.L.P. is not as clearly delineated as in Britain. The constitution 
provides that ‘the Policy of the Party shall be binding on all 
Members, but on matters other than Policy, Members shall vote in 
accordance with decisions of a majority of Members at a duly 
constituted caucus’. Provision is made for settling disagreements 
between the P.L.P. and the N.E.C. in joint meeting of the two groups, 
with a final appeal to conference. As differences over policy seldom 
if ever involve a clear-cut cleavage between the P.L.P. and the 
N.E.C., the latter provision has remained a dead letter. After the 
party came to power in 1935, a bitter dispute arose over the respective 
powers of the leader as prime minister, the cabinet, and the 
parliamentary group. As prime minister, M. J. Savage insisted that 
he, and not caucus, should select the cabinet, and that the cabinet 
was not bound to follow caucus directives in implementing policy.?° 


20 This dispute is dealt with more fully in Overacker, op. cit., pp. 720-722. 
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His position was upheld by the N.E.C. and eventually by conference, 
and J. A. Lee, who had challenged it, was expelled from the party 
in 1940. But under Savage’s successors the cabinet has been chosen, 
formally at least, by the P.L.P., and the larger group has continued 
to assert its right to be consulted on major policy decisions. This 
chain of events leaves somewhat ambiguous the position of the prime 
minister and cabinet, but they would seem to have rather less freedom 
of action than in Britain. Majority decisions of the P.L.P. are rigidly 
adhered to when the party is in opposition, and even abstentions are 
taken seriously. However, it should be noted that in New Zealand 
disciplinary action against members of the parliamentary group is the 
exclusive prerogative of the N.E.C., with an appeal to conference. 


In theory, the policy of both parties is determined by conference, 
and the réle of the parliamentary group is limited to implementing it. 
But the line between formulation and implementation is a difficult one 
to draw, especially when the party is in office, and how far practice 
conforms to theory is debatable in both cases. In the exchange of 
letters between Attlee and Churchill at the time of the Laski incident 
in the 1945 campaign, Attlee stressed that the P.L.P. acted with 
complete discretion ‘within the programme adopted by the annual 
conference ’.2! This allows the P.L.P. considerable room for manoeuvre 
at all times, and the area widens when the party is in power. 
Nevertheless, it is equally true that conference plays an important 
réle in the policy-making process. The election manifesto is drafted 
by the N.E.C. and the executive committee of the P.L.P., but in 
preparing it the leadership must keep within the limits of the goals 
set by a continuing programme which has been debated and accepted 
by conference. Conference decisions are not taken lightly, and recent 
leaders have clearly recognized their responsibility to what Attlee 
has deseribed as ‘the Parliament of the movement ’.22 No one could 
sit through the debate on German rearmament at the 1954 conference 
without realizing that while the leadership would use every resource 
at its command to influence the vote of conference, it felt bound 
to abide by it. 

According to the constitution of the New Zealand Labour party, 
conference is the ‘supreme governing body of the party’. In the 
early years, conference spent much of its time hammering out a 
platform, which every member and candidate was pledged to support 


21 These letters are reprinted in full in H. : 
Parliament, pp. 140-144. PreteG ae tein Morrison, Government and 


22 See C. R. Attlee, As It Happened, pp. 112-113, 134-135. 
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on pain of apostasy. Today the election manifesto, prepared by a 
committee composed of members of the N.E.C. and the P.L.P., 
becomes the official policy of the party until the next election. Remits 
passed by the last three conferences are referred to this committee, 
but it exercises complete discretion in deciding what to include, to 
ignore and to add, and conference has no opportunity to discuss or 
amend the manifesto which it drafts. When candidates pledge 
themselves faithfully to observe the ‘policy’ of the party they are, 
in a sense, signing a blank cheque.23 The reluctance to formulate 
long-range objectives, and the practice of keeping the election 
manifesto a carefully guarded secret even from its own membership 
until the leader formally opens the campaign, are defended as 
necessary to protect the party from having its programme ‘stolen’ 
by its political rivals. This suggests an ideological bankruptcy which 
quite properly occasioned concern to some of the membership. 

In some instances New Zealand conferences have forced the hand 
of a reluctant leadership. The complete nationalization of the Bank 
of New Zealand was vigorously pressed for years by groups within 
conference, and finally the P.L.P. put it into effect. In 1949, 
conference refused to support Peter Fraser’s request for a vote 
authorising the Labour government ‘to use all the resources of the 
country, including compulsory military service’; the proposal was 
withdrawn, and the policy widely referred to as ‘peacetime 
conscription ’, was not implemented until a national referendum had 
been held.24 What emerged most clearly during the dispute between 
Savage and Lee was the power of a small, interlocking directorate of 
leaders of the P.L.P., N.E.C. and trade unions centred in Wellington. 
Although unions, as such, are not entitled to seats on the New Zealand 
N.E.C., as they are in Britain, some union executives are always 
elected to the N.E.C. and play an important réle. The executives 
of the party and the Federation of Labour often meet jointly, and 
there have been instances in which officers of the Federation of 
Labour actually attended meetings of the P.L.P. When the industrial 
movement is unified, the trade union influence is a stabilizing and 
probably a controlling influence within the party, but when the unions 
are divided, as they were in 1950-51, the P.L.P.-N.E.C.-trade union 
axis breaks down, seriously weakening the cohesion of the party.?° 


23 How far conference has abdicated in policy matters was demonstrated in 
1952 when it rejected without even a card vote a proposal that ‘ where decisions 
on policy prove inoperative, the reason be explained to Conference. 

24 These incidents are discussed more fully in Overacker, op. cit., pp. 718-729. 
95 See Part I of this article, Political Science, Vol. 9, no. 1, pp. 32-33. 
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Both parties insist that those who claim membership must conform 
to its policies. In the British party broad disciplinary power over 
officers and members at all levels is vested in the N.E.C. Subject only 
to an appeal to conference, its authority is complete and final. The 
G.M.C. of the constituency party may suspend a local member, and 
the P.L.P. may withdraw the whip from one of its group, but only 
the N.E.C. may expel a member or bar a person from being 
re-adopted as a Labour candidate. On the whole, the N.E.C. has 
used its disciplinary powers with wisdom and restraint. Communists 
have been denied the right to affiliate to the party, Communist-front 
organizations have been proscribed, and constituency parties which 
have fallen under the control of Trotskyites or Stalinists have been 
reorganized under new leadership. Such prominent figures as 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Aneurin Bevan felt the lash of party discipline. _ 
But two things stand out in the British record ; ideological differences 
rather than personal feuds have prompted the disciplinary action, 
and unity has been achieved without silencing divergent opinions. 
Ernest Bevin fought to expel Cripps on the Popular Front issue in 
1939, but each recognized the other’s integrity and no sense of 
personal grievance marred their relationship in the Labour cabinet 
afterwards.26 Bevan, as well as Cripps, served with distinction in a 
ministerial post after his readmission into the party. Nor is the 
pressure toward conformity so strong that oppositionists hesitate to 
raise their voices. Branch meetings and conference sessions recently 
rang with speeches critical of the party’s position on German 
rearmament ; back-benchers are vocal in party meetings of the 
parliamentary group; Tribune, the organ of the Bevan left-wing, 
has been rebuked but not muzzled ; Tribune mass meetings are listed 
among meetings and social gatherings called to the attention of 
delegates who attend the party’s convention.27 


The New Zealand party, like the British, vests control of disciplinary 
matters in the N.E.C., subject to appeal to conference. A branch may’ 
deny membership for any reason — or no reason — and members may 
be suspended by branches or by L.R.C.’s, but only the N.E.C. 
may expel. Here the problem of protecting the party against 
Communist infiltration has been more difficult and on the whole the 
line between Communists and other critics has been less carefully 


26 F. Williams, Ernest Bevin: Portrait of a Great Englishman, p. 211. 


27 At the Tribune meeting in 1954, Bevan criticized the party for failing to 
give the intellectual and spiritual guidance expected of it, and specifically 
attacked the conference vote on German rearmament. 
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drawn. Formal requests of the New Zealand Communist party to 
affiliate with the Labour party, made repeatedly from 1924 on, have 
been consistently refused, but the status of avowed or suspected 
Communists, who the unions have sent as delegates to L.R.C.’s or 
to the party’s annual conference, has been a perennial problem. 
The party has refused to waive or modify its pledge so that an avowed 
Communist might take it in good faith. But it has been possible for 
an affiliation to be represented by a ‘ concealed’ Communist who was 
willing to take the pledge.28 Communist-front organizations have been 
proscribed and Labour party groups may not co-operate in meetings 
held under their auspices, or even reply to their communications. 
The formal power of expulsion has been used sparingly in New 
Zealand, but left-wing members of the party insist that, although few 
are expelled, many are silenced or withdraw from the party because 
all critics are branded as Communist sympathizers. The haziness of 
the party’s programme, the failure of many militants to differentiate 
sharply between socialism and communism, and the tendency to pay 
off personal grievances at the local level contribute to a perpetual state 
of discord in which major differences over policy are never resolved. 

As the two parties re-assess their respective positions at mid-century 
they face many of the same questions. In meeting the challenge of 
political rivals who are financially stronger, should Labour try to. 
build up a streamlined, professional machine to carry the burden of 
campaigning, or should it continue to rely mainly on volunteer 
workers, supplemented and assisted by a small corps of paid officers ? 
Is it possible to rekindle the enthusiasm and fighting spirit which was 
such an important source of strength in the old days? Can a formula 
of representation be devised which is mutually satisfactory to the 
affiliated unions and to the individual members who keep alive the 
local party groups? Can the party be ‘democratic’, or must it 
inevitably succumb to Michels’ ‘iron law of oligarchy’? Can it forge 
‘a new socialist ethic and a new socialist dynamic’ 29 in tune with 
the needs of the 1950’s ? 


28 The pledge required of L.R.C. representatives and delegates to the annual 
conference includes the following: ‘That I am not a member of any other 
political party or of any organization membership of which is declared by the 
Party Conference or the National Executive to be incompatible with membership 
of this Party. That I accept the Constitution and Policy of the Party. That 
I will faithfully 1phold any decision which may be made from time to time 
pursuant to the Constitution. That I will work and vote for the Candidate of 
the Party selected in accordance with the Constitution.’ 


29 S. H. Beer, ‘Labour Rethinks Its Policy’, Fabian Journal, Vol. 20, 


November 1956, p. 14. 
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Generalizing about an organization as complex as a political party 
is, to say the least, hazardous, but to this observer the British party 
seems more likely to pick its way safely among the pitfalls of the 
future than the New Zealand party. Settlement of the leadership 
succession in Britain has cleared the atmosphere, and brought to the 
top a vigorous, younger man with a clear perception of the problems 
ahead ; the party in New Zealand has yet to make the transition from 
a leadership which thinks and speaks in terms of the ideas and slogans 
of the rapidly dwindling old guard which shaped Labour’s destinies 
between 1935 and 1949. There is more vitality in the British trade 
unions, and they are more unified in their approach to industrial 
problems ; in New Zealand the sharp division between militants and 
moderates over compulsory arbitration has never been healed. The 
tradition of democratic control and responsible leadership is more 
firmly rooted in the British party, and institutionally it is in a better 
position to resist oligarchical tendencies. Finally, in rethinking its 
programme the British party is able and willing to draw upon rich 
intellectual resources for ideas. The last two points call for 
amplification. 


The concept of intra-party democracy upon which the British 
Labour party claims to rest has been challenged by R. T. McKenzie, 
who maintains that party policy must be controlled by the 
parliamentary leaders rather than conference, and that the notion that 
the party leaders are bound by the actions of conference is an illusion 
which should be abandoned.3° Even a myth which has “ seeped into 
the soul ’ of a party as deeply as has the idea of intra-party democracy 
into that of the British Labour party deserves respect, but as long as 
channels are open through which opposition groups can organize, 
propagandize and challenge the ideas of the high command, intra-party 
democracy is much more than a myth. As Mr. Saul Rose has pointed 
out: “It is illusory to seek one focus of power, and explain the rest 
as facade. Perhaps, after all, what the Labour party believes itself 
to be is a better guide to what it is.’3! In the unions, in the 


30 British Political Parties, esp. chs. 1, 6, 8, 10; and ‘The Wilson Report and 


the Future of the Labour Party Organization’, Political Studies, Vol. IV, no 1, 
February 1956, p. 93. 


31 ‘Policy Decision in Opposition’, Political Studies, Vol. IV, no. 2, June 
1956, p- 138. Mr. Rose writes from the vantage point of one who served as 
Secretary of the International Department of the Labour party, 1952-1955. 
For another trenchant criticism of McKenzie’s thesis, see K. J. Scott, ‘The 
Distribution of Power Within British Parties ’, Political Science, Vol. 8, no. 2 
September 1956, pp. 139-144. ; ; 
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constituency groups and in conference dissenters can, and do, make 
themselves heard and felt. 


The New Zealand party has never developed as firm a tradition, 
or as satisfactory institutions for resolving its internal differences and 
forging unity from diversity. Leaders lack confidence in the good 
judgment of the membership, and members tend to distrust their 
leaders. This mutual distrust contributes to an intellectual climate 
in which differences of opinion are discouraged but cohesion is not 
achieved. Loss of vitality at the rank and file level has created a 
vacuum which has been filled by the leadership group. At the same 
time, tight control from the centre and the tendency of many leaders 
to view criticisms with hostility contributes to atrophy of the branches 
and alienates the young intellectuals and idealists who are needed 
to give vitality to the party. 


The Wilson Report has, as yet, brought about no fundamental 
changes in the British Labour party but it has stimulated healthy 
discussion of goals as well as organization.52 In regaining its sense 
of direction the party has the rich intellectual resources of the Fabian 
Society and other élitist groups to draw upon. In past crises these 
resources have stood it in good stead, and are ready to do so again. 
In rethinking it programme the New Zealand party labours under the 
handicaps of its suspicion of middle-class intellectuals and its failure 
to win and hold their support, and the lack of a stable focus for the 
discussion and popularization of socialist ideas. Finally, the two 
parties approach the problem of programme-making in a very different 
spirit. The New Zealand party is principally concerned with its 
ability to win votes in the next election. This certainly is never absent 
from the thinking of the British party, but there is also a deeply felt 
need for doctrinal coherence. Other parties, as has been pointed out, 


“may drift happily . . . Not so the Labour Party. It must know 
its own mind. This may be a weakness and a vice of excessive 
rationalism. But it is... a fact and, quite apart from the shock of 


electoral defeat, one reason for the recent concern with rethinking.’ 33 
This tenacious insistence upon knowing its own mind may well prove 
to be the British Labour Party’s greatest strength in the future as it 
has been in the past. 


32 Recent issues of the Fabian Journal and Socialist Commentary are full of 
articles dealing with the future of the party. 


33 Beer, op. cit., p. 13. 
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New Zealand as a 
Small Power in the United Nations 


J. K. CUNNINGHAM 


FEw wouLp beny that New Zealand has been a small-power member 
of the United Nations with an influence disproportionate to her size. 
But not many have examined New Zealand’s réle more critically. 
Has her policy within the United Nations been in any sense 
independent ? If it has not, could it be more independent, and, 
if so, would this be desirable? In this article an endeavour is made 
to answer these vital questions. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE ‘COLD WAR’ 


As a small power, New Zealand is unable to defend herself by 
her own exertions, and with the ‘pax Britannica’ no longer a 
sufficient shield, she was originally an earnest advocate of the United 
Nations becoming a security parliament. But the presence of the 
veto, along with the absence of any guarantees of collective action 
against aggression, prevented the United Nations from assuming 
this réle. As a result, even before the National Government came 
to office in 1949, New Zealand was converted to the necessity for 
regional military pacts supplementing the uncertain collective security 
promised by the United Nations. 


From about 1947 on, the exigencies of the ‘cold war’ normally 
decided on which side New Zealand cast her United Nations vote. 
New Zealand no longer endeavoured to align herself with a small- 
power bloc. Great powers came to be looked upon as leaders and 
protectors of their respective camps, rather than as joint executors 
of collective action. Smail powers in the opposing camp came to be 
looked upon as satellites ; most small powers in South America, as so 
many pocket boroughs. Yet, New Zealand was still able to extend 
verbal support to other small powers in the United Nations, provided 
that they were located in regions where New Zealand's primary 
‘strategic interests were not at stake. For example, New Zealand 
-opposed the presence of Chinese Nationalist troops in Burma,! 

8* 
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despite the fact that she supported the retention of Nationalist China 
on the Security Council. 

More important was the support New Zealand gave to Guatemala. 
When this small central American state, with its pro-Communist 
government, was invaded by Nicaragua in 1954, it appealed for help 
to both the Organisation American States and to the United Nations. 
Because the United States with its intense anti-Communist attitude 
dominated the former, Guatemala soon preferred to pin its trust in 
the Security Council, where it had at least one influential friend in 
the Soviet Union. Aware of this, America made every endeavour 
to prevent intervention by the United Nations. Among the arguments 
she advanced was the contentious claim that the United Nations 
could intervene in such a case only after the regional organisation 
concerned had thoroughly explored all avenues of settlement. The 
New Zealand objection to the American attitude was based not so 
much upon any sympathy for Guatemala, as upon insistence that the 
Security Council’s jurisdiction should not be limited by the initiation 
of concurrent action by a regional organisation.? 

But the independent attitude New Zealand could afford to adopt 
towards Burma and Guatemala could not be adopted towards 
South-east Asia. New Zealand’s decision to transfer her main strategic 
responsibilities from the Middle East to South-east Asia indirectly 
but significantly affected her relationship with the United Nations. 
This was because America, whatever her post-Suez reactions in the 
Middle East, has always conducted her foreign policy in the Pacific 
largely outside of the United Nations. Therefore, New Zealand's 
strategic dependence upon the United States has implied a tacit 
agreement upon her part to accept a more limited réle for the 
United Nations in the Pacific area. 


When, during the Suez crisis, the New Zealand Prime Minister was 
first asked whether his Government contemplated giving Britain 
direct aid, he replied that any aid New Zealand extended would be 
given ‘through the United Nations or in any other direction ’.3 
The same phrase would almost certainly not be used to cover an 
emergency in South-east Asia. Admittedly, New Zealand was 
prepared to contest America’s opinion over Guatemala. But it is 
doubtful whether New Zealand would make a similar stand in 
defence of the United Nations if the emergency materialised in 
the ‘Near North’. 

In the ‘ Far North ’, however, an emergency appears far less critical 
to New Zealand, and she is then keen to see direct American action 
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restrained and made more responsible by the necessity of having 
to work through the United Nations. New Zealand’s initiative in 
bringing the tense situation over the Formosan Strait before the 
Security Council in 19554 was largely a reflection of her anxiety 
lest acute American sensitivity over the area precipitate an unwanted 
war with Communist China. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE MIDDLE EAST EMERGENCY FORCE 


In her support of a United Nations collective defence system, 
New Zealand has never been irresponsible to the extent of expecting 
the great powers alone to enforce the majority decision of the small 
powers. New Zealand has always been willing to make a substantial 
contribution to any international police or military force. However, 
the fact that only fifteen other member states sent contingents to 
the Korean war, and the remaining twenty-four who supported the 
United Nations action refused even to contribute money, did so 
much to disillusion New Zealand that the Government rejected 
the Secretary-General’s suggestion that each member state keep a 
proportion of its standing military forces as a permanent United 
Nations reserve.5 Such an idea at least had the merit of intending 
to provide a force which could be assembled quickly in the event 
of an emergency. New Zealand’s lack of physical readiness for 
meeting such a crisis was well revealed last November when an 
emergency force was required for Egypt. It took nearly a week to 
decide on the composition of the force.6 How long it would have 
required to train and dispatch it was, perhaps fortunately, never 
put to the test. 


The desire to make such a contribution was only in keeping with 
the belief in collective action New Zealand had always professed. 
At the same time, New Zealand specially welcomed the emergency 
force as a means of helping to enable Britain to extract herself from 
an international predicament with the minimum loss of prestige. 
This function was fulfilled, regardless of whether New Zealand was 
accepted as a member of the force or not, and it partly explained 
the calm way in which the New Zealand Government accepted* 
Colonel Nasser’s self-accredited right of veto over the composition 
of a United Nations command. However, the New Zealand press 
was not disposed to accept it so lightly.’? The resentment was scarcely 
logical, for New Zealand had not posed as a neutral during the crisis. 
Yet the inconsistency was understandable. New Zealand had rallied 
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to Britain’s side as much out of traditional loyalty as out of agreement 
with her actions. It followed that, although New Zealand had not 
hesitated in choosing sides, she was inclined to shrink from some of 
the consequences. One of the unpalatable consequences was to 
render New Zealand ineligible for membership of the Middle East 
emergency force. A country which for eleven years had regarded 
itself as a model small nation in the field of international security was 
excluded from a force composed almost entirely of small nations. 
It was humiliating, especially as several of the contributors were 
South American states that New Zealand had previously condemned 
for refusing to help in Korea. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE VETO 


But concern over the emergency force was not the only way in 
which the Suez crisis embarrassed New Zealand in her relationship 
with the United Nations. Support for the British and French veto 
in the Security Council was equally disconcerting. Yet at the same 
time, it would be wrong to assert that New Zealand's stand represented 
a complete volte face. Her attitude towards the veto had not 
remained constant with the passing of the years. The difficulty 
New Zealand found in following an independent policy within the 
United Nations was reflected in her changing attitude to the veto. 
At the beginning, no power was more vigorously opposed to the 
inclusion of the veto in the United Nations Charter. 


Even when, along with the other small powers at San Francisco, 
New Zealand failed to abolish the veto, she did her best in succeeding 
years to reform it. Support was given to the Australian amendment 
that the operation of the veto be restricted exclusively to enforcement 
action and not to peaceful settlement. As a temporary compromise, 
a veto by any two great powers instead of one, was advocated ; ® 
on another occasion a system of weighted voting. But the latter is 
complicated, and however much New Zealand regretted the veto, she 
would never accept the principle of ‘representation by population’. 
As far back as the turn of the century, this principle had cured 
Sir Joseph Ward of his enthusiasm for Imperial Federation. When 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Holland said : ‘It is ridiculous that Formosa 
with 19 million should exercise the same voting rights as Communist 
China would with 580 million’; 10 he apparently did not appreciate 


the dangers of such an argument, if applied to United Nations 
representation in general. 
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As the division of the world into opposing blocks became more 
apparent, New Zealand's attitude towards the veto began to change. 
New Zealand continued to oppose the veto —not as a defender of 
the rights of small powers, but as an opponent of the policies pursued 
by the Soviet Union. The attitude towards the veto had changed 
from one of principle to one of expediency. New Zealand came to 
appreciate the Swedish view that critics of the veto had largely 
“confused cause with effect’. Sir Leslie Munro, himself, used the 
words several years later.11 However, New Zealand could never 
agree with the Swedish contention that the veto was a guarantee to 
small powers that they would not be bound to take part in military 
action where the great powers stood divided.12 

During the last few years, under the National Government, New 
Zealand has come round to accept the veto. This gradual change 
has been attributable, partly to the continued existence of the ‘ cold 
war’, partly to the ebbing influence of the late Peter Fraser, the 
Labour Prime Minister who led New Zealand’s initial crusade against 
the veto, and partly to the changed voting balance introduced into 
the General Assembly with the strengthening of the Afro-Asian bloc. 
Acceptance of the veto has resulted in New Zealand losing most -of 
her. former interest in the constitutional reform of the United Nations, 
despite the fact that along with other small powers, New Zealand 
guided through a resolution to collect and collate all available 
material on the United Nations.1% 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE SUEZ CRISIS 


New Zealand’s support of the British and French veto therefore, 
was not so inconsistent as it might at first appear. 

After the Suez crisis, New Zealand could never be: accused of 
supporting the United Nations right or wrong. But such a conclusion 
is an insufficient test of New Zealand’s ‘independence’; this can 
hardly be confirmed until the suspicion that within the United Nations, 
New Zealand followed Britain right or wrong is disproved. To do so 
would be a difficult task indeed. Nevertheless, New Zealand’s 
apparently firm attitude over the Suez crisis in the United Nations 
hid considerable soul-searching at home. 

Well before the Suez crisis reached a head, several New Zealand 
newspapers gave warnings of the dire consequences which would 
follow from a resort to force without United Nations consent.!4 
Admittedly, Mr. McDonald, the Minister for External Affairs, in 
referring to the abortive London talks on the Canal, quoted the 
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London Times: ‘It might have been better to have a foot in the 
door first. 15 But on the whole, Government spokesmen including 
Mr. McDonald, tended to avoid any suggestion that they approved 
of the idea of action outside the United Nations, except in an 
emergency. This stand was quite consistent; for several years 
previously the New Zealand delegation had opposed a rigid definition 
of aggression without regard to circumstances.!é 


Not long after the first stunning surprise of intervention, during 
which the Prime Minister was evasive at a newspaper interview and 
the Leader of the Opposition was equally non-committal during a 
public statement,!7 the Government began to regain its confidence. 
Although a large section of the public was shocked at Britain’s action, 
the bulk of the population began to rally behind the ‘old country ’, 
once the extent of anti-British feeling within the United Nations was 
fully appreciated. In short, the Government had tended to follow 
New Zealand public opinion, and in turn New Zealand public opinion 
had tended to wait for world public opinion as revealed in United 
Nations debates. The Opposition’s uncertainty was rendered even 
more apparent by a caucus meeting.'8 Britain and France were 
condemned for ‘their aggressive action’, but the forthrightness of 
this stand was largely negatived by the Party’s concurrent recognition 
of ‘the inability of the United Nations hitherto to maintain terms 
of armistice in the Middle East’. 

Concern in New Zealand centred not so much over the fact that 
Britain and France had decided to act outside the United Nations — 
indeed it was generally conceded that the United Nations was not 
equipped to deal with a sudden emergency, such as the Israeli 
invasion—as on the point that, to many, the character of the 
Anglo-French intervention appeared to violate the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Even the most ardent British supporters 
experienced a vague uneasiness. Hard to avoid was the unfortunate 
impression that the Allies were more intent on reoccupation of the 
Canal Zone than on separation of the belligerents. 

This possibly explains why a strong anti-United Nations attitude 
failed to develop when Britain and France were compelled to evacuate 
Egypt; any resentment was directed against the United States rather 
than against the United Nations. Only more recently has the latter 
come under strong criticism as an instrument of appeasement. The 
Secretary-General’s preoccupation with restoring the ‘status quo’ 
contrasted with the efforts of the New Zealand delegation to have the 
emergency force try and establish a more permanent settlement 
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throughout the Middle East. This did not imply that New Zealand 
was averse to confidential diplomacy on the part of the Secretary- 
General, for she had advocated its more extensive use on occasions 
previous to Suez.19 


If the preceding account of New Zealand’s reactions to the Suez 
crisis is judged a fair one, then it is highly doubtful whether New 
Zealand can claim to have followed an independent policy within 
the United Nations. The stand New Zealand took in the General 
Assembly did not reveal the many reservations that hedged her 
attitude back at home. This discrepancy was plainly a result of 
Government policy, and not a reflection of any misunderstanding 
between the Administration and New Zealand’s United Nations 
delegation. The Government places considerable reliance upon its 
diplomats for assessment of the foreign situation, but the constant 
flow of instructionary cablegrams ensures that they are delegates 
rather than representatives in the United Nations debates. Although 
the Suez crisis exploded too suddenly for the External Affairs 
Department and the Cabinet to brief the delegation in the intensive 
manner which is customary, nevertheless the Prime Minister was 
im constant touch with New Zealand’s chief delegate by radio- 
telephone.29 When New Zealand abstained from voting on a resolution 
concerning the creation of an emergency force, Sir Leslie Munroe 
came in for criticism from the press. In a subsequent explanation 
he said: ‘There is need for delegations representing governments 
at a great distance, as mine is, to get their instructions . . . my 
Government is a responsible government.’ 2! 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE AFRO-ASIAN BLOC 


There would be little disagreement that the Suez crisis was more 
important than the Hungarian tragedy in jolting New Zealand out 
of its complacency towards the United Nations. It was no shock to 
New Zealand that the United Nations proved incapable of deterring 
the Soviet Union from ruthless suppression. That had been revealed 
many times before. What was a shock was the revelation that it was 
much easier to rally a majority to condemn democratic Britain within 
the United Nations than it was to rally one to condemn totalitarian 
Russia. This double standard revealed by the United Nations was 
primarily due to the Afro-Asian bloc remembering past Western 
‘colonialism ’, and ignoring existing Communist ‘colonialism’. If the 
United Nations is not going to disintegrate, like the League, the 
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Afro-Asian bloc must be led away from this one-side preoccupation. 
New Zealand could well help in this all-important task. 


With the exception of Korea, the United Nations has achieved little 
in matters affecting direct Communist -‘Free World’ relations. 
Focusing world attention upon the suffering of Hungary, was the 
limit of its powers in Eastern Europe. However, it has shown that 
it is better equipped to handle problems in the uncommitted areas 
of the world. Although the situation in the Middle East is still 
simmering, United Nations intervention there helped to take it off 
the boil. : 


Over the last year especially, the General Assembly has provided 
a forum in which the nationally conscious and under-developed 
countries of Asia, Africa and the Middle East have been able to press 
claims for political independence and economic aid. _New Zealand 
helped to create this forum by being a foremost advocate of the 
‘package deal’ which so greatly augmented the strength of the 
Afro-Asian bloc in the General Assembly.22 It is only logical, 
therefore, that New Zealand should endeavour to play a constructive 
réle in this recently expanded Assembly. The factors which operate 
against New Zealand having a more individual policy in the field 
of international security should not prevent her from being more 
independent in her approach to the sensitive problems of adjustment 
between the West and the rest of the world, 


In many ways, New Zealand and Australia are ideally suited to act 
as intermediaries between the Afro-Asian bloc and the older powers 
of the West. They are young nations, only recently emerged from 
colonial status themselves; geographically they can be regarded as 
southern appendages of Asia; while, perhaps most important of all, 
the very fact that they are small powers, makes the new Afro-Asian 
nations unafraid of them. Without doubt this advantageous position 
was undermined somewhat by the Suez intervention, for rightly or 
wrongly it was labelled by the Afro-Asian nations as an example 
of an unsuccessful reversion to old-time ‘colonialism’, and, in this 
light, New Zealand and Australia’s support for the intervention might 
seem proof of their indifference to the susceptibilities of the Afro-Asian 
bloc. Such a harsh interpretation might well now be true of Australia, 
but not of New Zealand: Her réle in the United Nations during the 
Suez crisis may well be a handicap in her future relations with the 


Afro-Asian bloc, but due to the extenuating circumstances, it should 
not be insurmountable. 
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In any case, there is another side to New Zealand’s balance sheet, 
which records her relationship with the Afro-Asian bloc. Admittedly, 
New Zealand's experience in the difficulties of preparing a backward 
people for self-government in Western Samoa, linked with constant 
needling from the non-administering powers, who treat the Trusteeship 
Council as a forum for propaganda, has given her an outlook in 
certain respects not far removed from that of the older imperial 
powers. But nevertheless, New Zealand’s willingness to set a date 
line for the attainment of self-government in Samoa contrasted with 
the refusal of the older colonial powers to make a similar concession 
in regard to their Trust territories. Also appreciated by the Afro-Asian 
powers was the willingness of New Zealand to submit without delay 
the Samoan petition to the Trusteeship Council concerning the 
dangers of H-bomb tests in the Pacific.23 

At the 1956 United Nations Atoms-for-Peace Conference, all of 
New Zealand’s old repugnance against the veto was revived when 
she pressed along with India, for a more ‘egalitarian’ relationship 
between ‘supplier’ and ‘user’ nations.24 Although New Zealand 
has made no endeavour to join a small-power bloc within the General 
Assembly demanding abolition or limitation of nuclear tests, she has 
supported the registration of tests as a useful first step.25 


NEW ZEALAND AND DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


Professor Aikman maintains that it is in dealing with the painful 
problems associated with emerging nationalism that traditional inter- 
national law is particularly ill-equipped.26 Emphasis by colonial 
powers on their own sovereign. integrity commands little sympathy 
from: inhabitants of so-called: ‘colonial territories’ and recently 
emancipated countries. Although New Zealand can scarcely be 
called a colonial power, she is involved in this kind of collision. 
New Zealand clearly defines the boundaries between domestic 
jurisdiction and United Nations competence in favour of the former. 
When in 1955 he was defending the ‘package deal’, designed to 
admit eighteen new members into the General Assembly, Sir Leslie 
Munroe said: ‘We should not, generally speaking, concern ourselves 
with the internal politics of applicant governments any more than 
we should concern ourselves with the domestic affairs of members 
after they had been admitted.’27 The quotation epitomises New 
Zealand’s attitude. 

This has understandably provoked Afro-Asian resentment. For 
example, it would not be unfair to contend that New Zealand stretched 
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legality too far when she argued that Algeria’s inclusion within the 
boundaries of metropolitan France, placed it, unlike neighbouring 
Morocco and Tunisia, clearly within the sphere of France’s domestic 
jurisdiction.28 New Zealand would appear to be on firmer ground 
when she has maintained that, of all possible encroachments upon 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state, none is more serious than a 
demand that it should cede part of its territory to another state. 
This was the basis of New Zealand denying the United Nations 
competence to discuss Cyprus and Dutch New Guinea 29 —she did 
not want so-called ‘colonialism’ to serve as a stalking-horse for 
territorial transfer. 


The fact that New Zealand is so strongly for sovereign equality, 
and yet at the same time is so strongly against “national self- 
determination’ being written into the United Nations Covenants of 
Human Rights,39 is not quite the paradox it appears. On the level 
of principle, definition of such an elusive concept is felt to be 
incompatible with the traditional spirit of English government. 
On the material level, were ‘national self-determination’ to become 
an acknowledged right, the range of United Nations competence 
would increase to an extent where domestic jurisdiction would be 
threatened with chaos. All of this can be admitted, but whether 
the New Zealand attitude is wise tactics is another question. 


New Zealand sometimes creates the impression of a troubled 
conscience by endeavouring to call in the International Court of 
Justice as a referee. Sir Leslie Munroe once said: “The General 
Assembly should not be used as a kind of court of first instance.’ 3! 
Therefore, when in doubt concerning the overlap between domestic 
jurisdiction and United Nations competence, New Zealand has often 
appealed for a ruling from the International Court of Justice. The 
fact that New Zealand’s appeals have been invariably rejected by the 
General Assembly might well lead the cynical to suppose that New 
Zealand finds an appeal to the International Court, like abstention 
in voting, a convenient way of escaping the odium of making an 
outright decision. 

New Zealand has been guilty of taking this easy way out over 
South African racial policy. She could well demonstrate independence 
in a fresh approach to the recurrent United Nations debate on this 
prickly subject. Although implacably opposed to racial discrimination, 
New Zealand Governments— Labour as well as National — have 
hitherto followed the British line of avoiding giving South Africa 
offence by adhering to an uneasy abstention in the General 
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Assembly.32_ Although the New Zealand argument that intervention 
by the United Nations would only serve to make the Union 
Government more intractable than ever is a realistic one, it cannot 
fail to harvest resentment among the Asian Dominions. In the 
inter-war years, South Africa had to be coddled to preserve imperial 
unity, but the South African republican heresy of yesterday is 
Commonwealth orthodoxy today. India and Pakistan have both 
achieved republican status ahead of the Union. Now, these coloured 
Dominions within the Commonwealth need more careful treatment 
than South Africa if the great British experiment is to continue. 


NEW ZEALAND AND U.N.O. REPRESENTATION 


If New Zealand has been too deferential to Britain over South 
Africa, she has been too deferential to America over Communist 
China’s admission to the United Nations. New Zealand’s attitude to 
China is a good illustration of the fundamentally bipartisan approach 
the two main political parties adopt towards their country’s policy in 
the United Nations. Certain Labour party back-benchers press 
vigorously for the admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations, but the leaders are more restrained. In any case, Labour’s 
‘independents’ are not without support from the back-benchers of 
the National Party, and even National Cabinet Ministers, including 
the Prime Minister himself, have indicated that their opposition to 
China’s admission is based entirely upon consideration for America.3% 


Happily, New Zealand has shown signs of a more independent 
policy. May they be straws in the wind! Particularly significant was 
the New Zealand success in persuading the Security Council to invite 
a representative of Communist China to its discussions on the Formosa 
Strait. The Communist rejection hid this New Zealand move, but did 
not destroy its importance. Just as important, but given little publicity, 
has been the Prime Minister’s suggestion for making Formosa a 
United Nations Trusteeship and internationalising the Straits. 
New Zealand could well present such ideas as the possible conditions 
on which Communist China might be accepted into the United 
Nations. 


If such a policy appears too venturesome, New Zealand could at 
least press her support of the ‘package deal’ to its logical conclusion 
by supporting additional representation of the Afro-Asian bloc on 
the special organs of the United Nations, especially on the Security 
Council. 
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When New Zealand herself had been elevated to the Security 
Council, she took over the réle of Commonwealth representation from 
Pakistan. The Philippines maintained that Pakistan had represented 
the Asian region rather than the Commonwealth group,35 but the 
gentleman’s agreement which favoured New Zealand, stood, despite 
the fact that on the newly-composed Security Council Formosa was 
the only Asian member. Although aware of its deficiencies, New 
Zealand has always supported the retention of the “group system’, 
because it ensures continuous Commonwealth representation on the 
Security Council. In the case of Eastern Europe, however, New 
Zealand has rather kept its tongue in its cheek by supporting the 
representation of Greece, Turkey, or Yugoslavia instead of a country 
from the satellite group. It was Yugoslavia whose candidature 
New Zealand supported against the Philippines for the remaining 
seat on the Security Council in 1955.36 Despite this specific 
preference, and although New Zealand opposed any arithmetical 
relation between membership of the Security Council and that of the 
expanding General Assembly,37 she has supported an increase in the 
number of non-permanent members in order to remedy the low 
representation of Africa and Asia. 


NEW ZEALAND AND ECONOMIC AID 


Unfortunately, New Zealand’s belief that charter revision is not 
opportune at the present and that constitutional change would achieve 
no improvement, unless it was preceded by a change in the 
international political climate,38 prevents her sympathy from extending 
beyond verbal support. It indicates that New Zealand is possibly 
too preoccupied with thinking of the United Nations in terms of the 
‘cold war’. The United Nations can be made much more useful 
if it is thought of in terms of adjusting the West’s relationship with 
the rest of the world. 


Direct Soviet and Chinese military aggression—in contrast to 
indirect Communist exploitation of economic discontent — can be best 
kept in check by machinery and measures outside of the United 
Nations. Such military preparedness may well incur the displeasure 
of the Afro-Asian world, but the author’s advocacy of a better 
understanding of the undeveloped countries’ attitudes and problems 
does not extend to a recommendation of appeasement. Although a 
dilution of less important resolutions sponsored by the West is a task 
New Zealand could well set herself, the condemnation in the 
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General Assembly of Russian action in Hungary was too deserved 
to be worth modifying in order to gain increased neutralist support. 
In any case, Ceylon’s membership of the United Nations committee, 
which condemned the Russian barbarism in Hungary, provides the 
Afro-Asian bloc with a warning which should have been delivered 
much earlier by Mr. Nehru. 


If, then, the primary task of the United Nations is conceded to 
be the better adjustment of the West’s relationship with the rest 
of the world, the direction and supervision of large-scale economic 
aid should be one of its primary tasks. Such a scheme has been much 
debated and given the name of “Sunfed ’,39 but although it has won 
the enthusiasm of the Afro-Asian bloc, Commonwealth members of 
which cite the beneficiary results of the Colombo Plan as evidence 
in its support, the main Western powers have rejected the idea. 
The bulk of economic aid has been granted on a bilateral basis, 
because the great creditor powers have generally regarded it as an 
integral aspect of the ‘cold war’. However, they have defended 
their reluctance to implement ‘Sunfed’ on the grounds that at the 
present time expenditure on armaments is such as to preclude a 
similar investment in economic aid. New Zealand has echoed this 
British and American argument. This country’s Labour Party has 
toyed with the suggestion of reserving a small percentage of the 
national income for ‘ Sunfed’, but it is doubtful whether the idea has 
sufficient electoral appeal for the Party to persist with it. It is a great 
pity ; as a generous contributor to the Colombo Plan, New Zealand — 
and that means Government and Opposition — should have more 
courage. ‘Sunfed’ is a worthy cause for a Commonwealth campaign 
within the United Nations. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


The Commonwealth today provides the example of an international 
state within an international ‘state’. During the period of the League, 
the Commonwealth was predominantly a European organisation, and 
therefore not genuinely international. Today, however, the Common- 
wealth will progressively become more and more like the United 
Nations in character. Thus it can be more clearly seen how the attack 
upon the United Nations, following the Suez emergency, by the 
Australian Prime Minister,4° is quite consistent with his advocacy 
of an inner ‘white’ Commonwealth. Up to now, New Zealand has 
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shown no inclination to follow the Australian lead. It is vital that 
New Zealand retains this independence. 

Because of the virtual veto now possessed by the Afro-Asian bloc 
in the Assembly, the newer Dominions could well constitute a 
swinging vote. If New Zealand adopted the right approach, she 
could help to determine which way it swings. A help towards such 
a policy would be provided by the establishment of regular diplomatic 
representation with the Asian Dominions — at present New Zealand 
has only a Trade Commissioner at Bombay — and with Ghana and 
the new Dominions of the future. The ‘ corridor diplomacy ’ available 
within the United Nations may well have been used as another 
argument against separate New Zealand representation in these 
countries, but it is a poor substitute for the continuous consultation 
rendered possible by way of permanent diplomatic machinery. Such 
an extension of the External Affairs Department would be bound to 
provoke attacks upon the grounds of excessive expenditure, yet the 
money so spent, although equally valuable for New Zealand’s defence, 
would be small compared to that lavished on military preparedness. 
It would help to create a more independent and constructive New 
Zealand policy within the United Nations. 

By helping to determine which way the swinging vote goes in 
the General Assembly, New Zealand —a small-power member of the 
United Nations with an influence disproportionate to her size — could 
assume the moral stature of a great power. 
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The Relation of Votes to Seats 
in Elections for the Australian 


House of Representatives, 1949-1954. 


JOAN RYDON 


AFTER EACH RECENT FEDERAL ELECTION there has been something 
of an outcry that the Australian Labour Party is under-represented 
and that, on occasions, it has polled a majority of the votes without 
obtaining a majority of seats in the House of Representatives and the 
consequent opportunity to form the government. 


This article is an attempt to examine the figures of the three 
elections of 1949, 1951 and 1954 considering the charges of Labour 
“under-representation’ and the general relation between votes cast 
for and seats won by political parties in the light of recent studies 
of election statistics in other single-member constituency systems.! 


Any comparison of the working of the Australian electoral system 
with that of Britain or New Zealand is, however, rendered difficult 
by three particular features of the Australian system: compulsory 
voting, preferential voting 2 and the existence of the Country Party 
(or the absence of a clear two-party system).? Compulsory voting 


1 Particularly the work of D. E. Butler in the statistical appendices to the 
Nuffield studies of British elections: R. B. McCallum and A. Readman: 
The British General Election of 1945; H. G. Nicholas: The British General 
Election of 1950; D. E. Butler: The British General Election of 1951 and 
The British General Election of 1955; and R. H. Brookes: ‘Seats and Votes 
in New Zealand’, Political Science, Vol. 5, no. 2, Sept. 1953, pp. 37-44. 


2 ‘Preferential voting’ is the term generally used in Australia to describe 
what is elsewhere often called the ‘ alternative vote’. A more satisfactory term 
would be ‘preferential voting with eliminative counting’ as suggested by 
J. F. S. Ross: Elections and Electors: Studies in Democratic Representation, 
pp. 16-17. 


3 On these particular features of Australian elections see Henry Mayer and 
Joan Rydon: The Gwydir By-Election 1953— A Study in Political Conflict 
(Australian National: University Social Science Monographs No. 3, Canberra 
1954), Joan Rydon: Electoral Methods and the Australian Party System’, 
(The Australian Journal of Politics and History, Vol. 2, no. 1, Nov. 1956, 
pp. 68-83) and the articles by L. C. Webb and S. R. Davis in The Australian 
Political Party System (Angus and Robertson, 1954). 
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does, nevertheless, facilitate the study of election statistics by making 
variations in the size of the poll fairly insignificant and consequently 
practically eliminating the influence of ‘abstainers’. But, in con- 
junction with preferential voting, it does alter the significance of the 
voting process. No longer is it a question of an elector voting for the 
candidate (or party) that he supports, or, in the absence of such 
candidate or party, not voting. Instead it compels every elector to 
indicate his order of preference for the available candidates or parties, 
even thought he may support none of them. An active supporter 
of the Liberal Party must vote even if the only candidates in his 
electorate are A.L.P. and Communist Party candidates. In such a 
case the voting figures may give little indication as to the number 
of electors voting for or against the government in power. Compulsion 
may thus inflate the votes polled by Communists, members of other 
minor parties, or Independents, in seats which are not contested 
by one of the major parties. 


It is not my intention here to discuss whether the Australian party 
system can be properly regarded as a two-party, three-party or 
‘two-and-a-half party ’ system, but there are two points to be stressed. 
Firstly, in the three elections to be considered, the Liberal and 
Country Parties did campaign in coalition. Secondly, there were not 
many cases where Liberal and Country Party candidates contested the 
same seat, and, where this did occur, preferences usually had to be 
counted, so that the final decision was between one Labour and one 
non-Labour candidate. This is linked with the more general point 
that preferential voting usually operates so that every election in a 
“close” seat either is, or is reduced to, a two-way contest. 


The three elections here studied were chosen because of the obvious 
advantages that they were all held under the same electoral boundaries 
(redistribution of constituencies occurred in 1948 and 1955) and 
within an unusually short period of time. The fact, though, that the 
same party won all three elections and that changes in voting were 
small, tend to be disadvantages for a study of this kind.4 


4 The 1954 election was unique in that there was no concurrent election for 


the Senate, but this is not important here since we are considering voting in 
elections for the Lower House only. 
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If we take the raw figures — that is, the first preference votes 5 
cast in all contested constituencies — the percentage of the total polled 
by each party in each election is as follows : 


COM- INDE- 

A.L.P. LIBERAL COUNTRY MUNIST PENDENTS & 
1949 45.98 39.40 10.86 0.89 2.87 
1951 47.61 40.67 9.68 0.97 1.07 
1954 50.03 38.56 8.52 1.24 1.65 


In 1949 every seat was contested by the A.L.P. and the Liberal 
and/or Country Party. In 1951 and 1954 this was not so, and it is 
necessary to make allowances for uncontested seats and seats not 
contested by either the A.L.P. or the Liberal-Country Party. These 
allowances have been made on the basis of previous voting for both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives in the seats concerned 
and changes in voting in electorates in the same state where voting 
was previously similar?. The percentages for 1951 and 1954, after 
the adjustments have been made are : 


cOoM- INDE- 

A.L.P. LIBERAL COUNTRY MUNIST PENDENT 
1951 47.99 40.72 9.89 0.98 0.82 
1954 49.55 39.10 9.67 1.13 0.55 


These figures are still, however, only first preference votes. Since, 
in each of the three elections, preferences were counted to determine 
a number of seats, more useful figures can be obtained by using the 
‘final’ figures rather than the first preference votes for these seats. 


5 Throughout the paper ‘votes’ are taken to mean ‘formal votes’. (The 
percentage of informal votes does not vary greatly, usually being about 2% 
of all votes cast.) Moreover, figures for the two seats (Australian Capital 
Territory and Northern Territory), whose members do not have full voting 
rights, are excluded, so the House of Representatives is regarded as having 
121 seats. 

6 The 1949 figure includes 0.71 Lang Labour. 


7 These allowances have sometimes involved the elimination of a number of 
Communist and Independent candidates on the grounds of probable distortion 
from the lack of choice in major-party candidates, as mentioned earlier. 
In calculating these adjustments the percentage of enrolled electors usually 
voting in each of the electorates concerned was also taken into consideration. 
One of the difficulties with these adjustments is that they assume that ‘ swings’ 
would have been equal in seats (in the same state) with similar voting patterns. 
There are also other difficulties: e.g. in Victoria, in 1954, two of the three 
Country Party seats were uncontested, so there was little to work on in making 
the adjustments. Adjustments of this nature are necessarily arbitrary, but it 
seems that no satisfactory comparison of election figures would be possible 


without them. 
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The percentage of final adjusted votes polled by, and the percentage 
of seats won by, each party is then as follows : 


TABLE 1 
1949 1952 1954 
VOTEs § SEATS VOTES SEATS VOTES SEATS 
A.L:P. 46.63 38.85 48.21 42.97 49.67 47.09 
Liberal 40.41 45.45 40.79 42.97 39.50 38.85 
Country 9.84 15.70 9.66 14.06 9.34 14.06 
Liberal plus 
Country 50.25 61.15 50.45 57.03 48.84 52.91 
Communist 0.75 - 0.94 = 1.09 - 
Independent 2.37 - 0.40 - 0.40 ~ 


No Communist or Independent candidates won seats in any of the 
elections, and we can consider what would have happened if their 
votes had been distributed among the major parties. according to 
second or lower preferences. Actual distribution of preferences 
between parties varies greatly, but it has been assumed here that 
roughly 90% of Communist votes, two-thirds of Lang Labour and 
Independent Labour votes and one-third of other Independent votes 
would go to the A.L.P. and the remainder to the Liberal-Country 
Party coalition.2 On this basis the figures become : 


TABLE 2 
1949 1951 1954 
VOTES SEATS VOTES SEATS VOTES SEATS 
Labour 48.60 38.85 49.21 42.97 50.78 47.09 


Non-Labour 51.40 61.15 50.79 57.03 49.22 52.91 


From either Table 1 or Table 2 it is clear that in 1954 the A.L.P. 
(or Labour) polled more votes than the Liberal-Country Party 


8 In 1949 Canning (W.A.) was ig gg by four candidates: A.L.P., Liberal, 
Country Party and Independent. Both the A.L.P. and the Independent were 
eliminated when preferences were counted, and the final contest was thus 
between the Liberal and the Country Party. Since we are primarily interested 
in Labour versus non-Labour the final figures have not been used in this case. 
Instead the figures have been taken after the elimination of the Independent 
when there were still three candidates in the field. 


9 Again these figures are necessarily arbitrary and there would doubtless be 
disagreement as to how such an allocation should be made and as to how 
some candidates should be classified. The method of allocation used in the 
Statistical Notes to Chapter XII in L. C. Webb: Communism and Democracy in 


Australia — A Surv the 1951 R A ‘ 
Siderent trol iste wae eferendum (Cheshire, 1954) is somewhat 
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coalition (or non-Labour) 19 which, nevertheless, retained a majority 
in the House of Representatives. In 1954 then, the ‘under- 
representation’ of the A.L.P. is clear. What of the two earlier 
elections? In both cases the Liberal and Country Parties each won 
a greater percentage of seats than of votes whereas the Labour 
percentage of votes exceeded the percentage of seats won. Yet this is, 
apparently, a normal feature of a single-member electorate system — 
that it exaggerates majorities. The A.L.P. was ‘under-represented’ 
in 1949 and 1951, because it won fewer votes than the Liberal and 
Country parties combined. But this “ under-representation ” may have 
been exaggerated by a bias in the electoral system, since such a bias 
clearly existed in 1954. 

It is noticeable from Table 1 that the expected relationship between 
the percentage of seats won and percentage ot votes polled was always 
reversed in the case of the Country Party. If the three parties are 
considered as separate entities, the principle of exaggeration of 
majorities cannot explain this ‘over-representation’ of the Country 
Party which, as the smallest of the three main parties, should have 
fared worse than the other two. It has, however, been shown 
elsewhere !! that this ‘over-representation’ of the Country Party 
is a constant feature of Commonwealth elections. The Country Party, 
unlike the two nation-wide parties, does not normally contest seats 
which it has little chance of winning,— thus its total votes do not 
usually include any wasted in hopeless seats. 

In considering the more general question of whether there was a 
bias in the electoral system operating against the A.L.P. in 1949 and 
1951, and, if so, what was its nature, we may look at some of the 
attempts to find a relationship between seats and votes in other 
single-member constituency systems. 

It has been suggested that in such a system with two major political 
parties, when the votes cast for the winning party to those cast for the 
losing party are in the relation A : B then the proportion of seats won 
by the winning party to those won by the losing party will be in the 
ratio A3: B3. It has been claimed that a number of elections in 


10 It seems that any reasonable allowance for seats uncontested, or not 
contested by a major party would show that Labour votes exceeded those cast 
for the Government in 1954 — e.g. roneoed analyses of the figures issued by the 
research section of the Liberal Party credit Labour with 50.59 of the total 
(including informal) votes. 

11 See Australian Journal of Politics and History, November, 1956, op. cit. 
In earlier elections the operation of preferential voting at times contributed 
substantially to the favourable position of the Country Party, but this has not 
been the case in the three elections considered here. 
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Britain and New Zealand roughly conform to this formula.12_ Table 3 
shows the application of this formula to the Australian elections here 
discussed. Column (i) shows the number of seats (of the total of 
121) each party would have won if the cube rule was applied to the 
adjusted A.L.P. and Liberal + Country Party votes (i.e. the figures 
in Table 1) ; column (ii) shows the same when the final Labour 
and non-Labour votes (i.e. the figures in Table 2) are used. 


TABLE 3 
THEORETICAL ACTUAL DIF- 
RESULTS RESULTS FERENCE 
(i) (ii) 
1949 Labour 54 55 47 
Non-Labour 67 66 74 7-8 
1951 Labour 56 58 52 
Non-Labour 65 63 69 4-6 
1954 Labour 62 63 57 
Non-Labour 59 58 64 3-6 


Dean McHenry has suggested that the application of the cube rule 
to the elections we are discussing showed that the electoral system 
gave the Liberal-Country Party coalition an advantage over the 
A.L.P. of from 5 to 6 seats.13 He considered only first preference 
votes in contested seats ; the figures used here suggest that the A.L.P. 
was at a somewhat greater disadvantage in 1949. If the A.L.P. was 
‘ under-represented’ by the number of seats shown in the difference 
column in Table 3, we can calculate the approximate percentage of 
the votes it would have needed in each election to secure a majority 
(61) of seats.14 For all three elections this necessary percentage 
would be over 51 and in 1949 it may even have been over 52. 


12 For perhaps the earliest formulation of the cube rule see testimony of 
Rt. Hon. J. Parker Smith in ‘Minutes of Evidence Before the Royal 
Commission on Systems of Election’, House of Commons Sessional Papers 
1910, Cmd. 5352, pp. 77-81. There has been considerable discussion of the 
rule in recent years, e.g. see Butler, op. cit.; Brookes, op. cit.; Samuel J. 
Eldersveld, ‘Polling Results and Prediction’ in James K. Pollock et al, 
British Election Studies 1950 (Michigan, 1951) ; M. G. Kendall and A. Stuart, 
‘ The Law of the Cubic Proportion in Election Results’, The British Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 1, no. 3, Sept. 1950, pp. 183-196; The Economist, Jan. (3 
1950, pp. 5-7, and Jan. 28, 1950, pp. 194-5. 


13 Dean E. McHenry: ‘The Australian General Election of 1954’, Australi 
Quarterly, March 1955, Vol. xxvii, no. 1, pp. 14-23. > Se oe 


14 This has been done by calculating from the cube rule the percentage of 


votes necessary to win 6] seats plus the number in the diff 
i.e. for 1949 68-69 seats and so on. le erence column. 
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It is interesting to compare the application of the cube rule with 
results obtained from an adaptation of the method employed by 
D. E. Butler. In the statistical appendices to the Nuffield studies 
Butler assumes that, when there is a change in overall voting, one 
may impute the same change to each electorate—that is, that 
divergences tend to cancel out so that the effect would be the same 
as if an equal change occurred in each electorate. Thus, if the Labour 
vote increases from 48% to 49% of the over-all figures, then the 
Labour vote should be considered as raised by 1% in each electorate.'5 
Labour should win seats equal in number to those it previously held 
plus those in which it previously polled between 49% and 50%. Thus, 
from any election result, it should be possible to calculate how many 
seats would change hands for any given percentage change in the 
overall voting. 


An adaptation !6 of this method has been used to calculate the 
number of seats which the A.L.P. might be expected to win, if it 
polled various percentages of the overall vote, on the basis of the 


results of each of the three elections. These are given in Table 4. 


15 It will be noted that in applying Butler’s method to predict election results, 
it is usually necessary to assume that ‘swings’ will be equal only in fairly 
close seats — not in all seats. This lessens a serious objection to the method, 
namely that it seems more reasonable to expect ‘swings’ in each electorate 
to be related to the previous voting in that particular electorate. If, e.g., there 
3s an increase from 50 to 51 in the Labour percentage of the overall vote and 
a corresponding decrease from 50 to 49 in the non-Labour figure, there would 
seem to be no reason why Labour should gain 1% of the votes in each 
electorate. Rather, if one assumes that one-fiftieth, or 2%, of the total previous 
non-Labour voters have switched to Labour, one might more reasonably assume 
that 2% of such voters in each electorate would have switched sides. Thus the 
change-to Labour would be greater in a seat where the voters had previously 
divided 20% Labour and 80% non-Labour than in one where the figures had 
been 80% Labour and 20% non-Lahour. On the basis of this assumption, we 
could again calculate the number of seats which would change hands for each 
change in over-all voting. However, this makes very little difference to the 
results obtained by the Butler inethod, although the differences increase as the 
assumed A.L.P. vote moves further from the 50% level. Thus it would appear 
that the two concepts of the swing’ will produce divergent results only in the 
case of large changes in the overall vote between elections: considerably larger 
than those which occurred in the three elections dealt with here. 


16 Butler based his calculations on voting figures expressed as percentages 
of Labour plus Conservative votes. Under preferential voting, however, votes 
for minor candidates might be the deciding factor in close seats; hence we 
have used electorate results adjusted as for Table 2 above. 
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TABLE 417 

PERCENTAGE OF NUMBER OF SEATS EXPECTED 

TOTAL VOTES TO BE WON BY LABOUR | 
POLLED BY LABOUR 1949 1951 1954 

48.60 47 48 50 

49 48 51 51 

49.21 50 52 51 

49.5 52 53 51 

50 53 53 53 

50.5 55 53 55 

50.78 58 55 57 

51 58 55 57 

51.5 60 56 61 

52 60 57 61 

52.5 63 60 63 

58 65 64 64 

53.5 65 67 66 

54 67 71 67 


As a means of prediction, the Butler method seems more accurate 
than the cube rule. If we assume that the overall voting had been 
accurately predicted in each case, then, on the basis of the 1949 
figures, we could have calculated the A.L.P. result in 1951 with an 
error of 2 seats and that in 1954 with an error of 1 seat. _ Using the 
1951 figures, we could have calculated the 1954 result with an error 
of 2 seats. The same method used to ‘ predict’ backwards from 1954 
would give the 1951 result within 1 seat and 1949 within 3 seats. 
1949 ‘predicted’ from 1951 would be within 1 seat of the 
actual result. 


Butler's method is similar to that used by newspaper commentators, 
pollsters, party officials etc., and it is probably as accurate as we 
could expect any such method to be. The problem in its application 
is, of course, the accurate prediction of the change in the over-all 
voting 18 — a subject which is not being discussed here. 


Since the method used in Table 4 works fairly well for prediction, 
it may be expected to throw some light on the question of Labour 


17 The figures in italics represent the actual percentage of votes polled and 
seats won by Labour in the three elections. Those figures in heavy type 
indicate the points at which a majority for Labour would first e: a 
majority being 61 or more seats. It has been assumed that all seats would be 
won by the A.L.P. or the Liberal-Country Party coalition. 


18 Compare Brookes’s conclusions, op. cit. 
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‘under-representation ’. All three columns of the table show that, 
when Labour polled 50% of the over-all vote, it would have won only 
53 out of the 121 seats: it would have been ‘ under-represented ” 
to the extent of some 7 to 8 seats. At other points, though, there is 
considerable divergence between the columns. In 1954, something 
between 51% and 51.5% would have been required to secure an 
A.L.P. majority, whereas in 1949 between 52% and 52.5% and in 1951 
between 52.5% and 538% would have been needed. Everything suggests 
that, in 1949 and 1951, there was a bias against the A.L.P. perhaps 
even greater than that shown so clearly in 1954. 


Such bias in the electoral system may be related to one or both 
of the following factors : 19 


(a) Uneven size of electorates (in the sense of the number of 
voters in each); 


(b) Concentration of majorities (where one party wins a large 
number of ‘blue-ribbon’ seats with large majorities, thus 
“wasting” votes which, if they were situated in other 
electorates, could be helping to win more seats). 


The effect of variations in the size of electorates can be indicated 
in the following way. If, in each electorate, there were the same 
number of formal votes cast 2° and the votes for each party were 
expressed as a percentage of the electoral total, then the simple 
(unweighted) average of these percentages for any one party would 
equal the overall percentage vote polled by that party. Since 
electorates are not, as a rule, equal, any difference between the 
over-all percentage and the simple average of percentages reflects the 
effect of variations in electorate size. If the simple average of 
percentages exceeds the overall percentage, then the effective vote 
for the party —in the sense of seat-winning votes —is greater than 
the overall percentage indicates: the party is benefiting from the 
unevenness of the electorates. The differences for each election can 
be seen in Table 5. 

19 Butler found that factor (a) caused ‘over-representation’ of the British 


Labour Party in 1945, while (b) has caused its ‘under-representation’ in 
subsequent elections. 
20 Since compulsory voting in Australia allows one, to all intents and 


i i i insignificant 
urposes, to ignore abstentions, and because informal votes are insign t, 
the total of formal votes has been taken to represent the size of the electorate. 
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TABLE 5 
SUBTRACTION OF OVERALL FROM SIMPLE AVERAGE LABOUR VOTE 


(i) (ii) (iii) 


YEAR SIMPLE AVERAGE OVER-ALL DIFFERENCE 
% % % 

1949 48.61 48.60 +0.01 

1951 49.18 49.21 —0.03 

1954 51.06 50.78 +0.28 


In all three elections the difference was slight, though the general 
tendency was, from almost complete insignificance immediately after 
the 1948 redistribution, slightly in favour of Labour. It is probable 
that this derives from the observed movement of population from 
the strong inner city Labour electorates to the new outer suburbs, 
particularly in Sydney and Melbourne. The change in favour of the 
A.L.P. is reflected in the average size (in thousands of total formal 
votes cast) of seats which did not change hands throughout the 
three elections, e.g.: 


Always won by : 1949 1951 1954 
A.L.P. 38.5 38.6 38.6 
Lib.-C.P. 37.6 38.5 40.7 


While variations in the size of electorates do little to explain the 
“ under-representation ’ of the A.L.P. over this period, they do throw 
some small light on the ‘ over-representation’ of the Country Party. 
Using the figures of Table 1 (the ‘final’ figures, but before the 
uncounted preferences have been distributed), we get, in Table 6, 
the differences (simple average percentage less overall percentage) 
for each party, and for the independent group : 


TABLE 6 
SrumpLE AVERAGE PERCENTAGE LESS OVERALL PERCENTAGE VOTES 
PARTY 1949 1951 1954 
A.L.P. +0.15 —0.02 +0.20 
Liberal Party —0.36 —0.47 —0.80 
Country Party +0.50 +0.49 +0.61 
Communist Party —0.03 +0.06 +0.02 
Independents —0.26 —0.06 —0.03 


In all three elections, the Country Party obtained an advantage of 
about 0.5% on a total poll of the order of 10% of the overall votes cast, 
due entirely to the variations in electorate sizes : mainly because 
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Country Party electorates tend, on the average, to be considerably 
smaller than those won by other parties.21 It must be emphasized, 
however, that electorate size explains only a small part of the 
“ over-representation ’ of the Country Party shown in Table 1. 
Since the explanation of the bias against the Labour party does not, 
to any significant extent, lie in the sizes of the electorates, it is 
probably explained by what we have called ‘concentration of 
majorities °. Table 7 shows the distribution of seats won by each 
party classified according to the winning percentage of the vote.22 
The figures in brackets in the L.C.P. columns show the number of 
Country Party seats included among the unbracketed figures. 


TABLE 7 

WINNING NUMBER OF SEATS 
PERCENTAGE 1949 1951 1954 
OF THE VOTE A.L.P. (a at A.L.P. L.C.P. A.L.P L.C.P. 
85+ = - 1 - 1 - 
80 — 84.99 2 - i - - - 
75 — 7S.99 2 4 (1) 2 4 (1) 5 2° (1) 
70 — 74.99 4 i CT) 5 Sama) 8 8 (1) 
65 — 69.99 8 8 (3) 7 5 (2) 5 6 (1) 
60 — 64.99 Saale’ to} 18 18 (4) ll 12 (5) 
55 — 59.99 o79-25 *(6) 6 23°'(5) 11 24 (5) 
50 — 54.99 14 18 (8) Pp 17 (3) 165" 17 74) 

Totals 47 74 (19) 52 69 (17) 57 64 (17) 


It is obvious that the party which wins the election will normally 
win more seats with small majorities than will its opponents, since 
it is the possession of those “ swinging ° seats which decide the election. 
Nevertheless, the number of seats won with very large majorities by 
any party will give some indication of the extent to which the 
concentration of its voters means ‘wasted’ votes. If, in the above 
table, we consider the seats won with over 65% of the votes, we find 
that the number of these held by the A.L.P. always exceeded those 
held by the L.C.P., in spite of the fact that, over all, the L.C.P. won 


21 For example, compare the figures already given with those for the average 
size of electorates always won by the Country Party; 1949: 35.7; 1951: 36.1; 
and 1954: 38.0, or with those contested by the Country Party; 1949: 35.1; 
1951: 35.6; 1954: 37.4, the sizes in each case being in thousands for formal 
votes cast. Those seats in which Country Party candidates were excluded 
when preferences were counted have not been included. 


22 The figures are based on the final distribution of all votes to either Labour 
er non-Labour, as in Table 2. 
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more seats than did Labour. The same is true of seats won with ovet 
70% of the votes, and only the A.L.P. won seats with over 80% 
of the votes. 


A rough indication of the extent of ‘wasted’ Labour votes can be 
given in the following way : there were 23 seats in which the Labour 
vote was over 60% in each election, and similarly there were 23 seats 
in which the non-Labour vote was always over 60%. The total of the 
votes polled by the parties in these ‘safe’ seats was (in thousands) : 


YEAR A.L.P. L.C.P. A.L.P. SURPLUS 
1949 893.7 867.0 26.7 
1951 906.7 867.3 39.4 
1954 944.0 855.4 88.6 


The A.L.P. surplus shows the extent of labour votes ‘wasted’, in the 
sense that they were in excess of the number of non-Labour votes. 
expended in holding the same number of seats. 


The explanation of the bias against the A.L.P. thus seems to be 
that Labour voters are more concentrated in safe seats than are the 
supporters of the non-Labour parties. The ‘over-representation’ of 
the Country Party appears due partly to the smaller size of the 
electorates it contests, partly to the size of the majorities with which 
it wins its seats, but mainly to the fact that it contests very few seats 
which it has no chance of winning.2% 


It is interesting to look at the ‘ under-representation ’ of the A.L.P. 
on a state basis. The following table lists the cases where the Labour 
vote exceeded 50% of the votes in a state, but non-Labour won a 
majority of the seats in that state. 


LABOUR LABOUR TOTAL 
VOTE SEATS SEATS 
N.S.W. 1949 50.04 23 47 
Victoria 1951 50.61 15 33 
Victoria 1954 50.80 15 33 
South Aust. 1949 50.52 4 10 


By the method used in Table 4, the percentage of votes Labour 
required to win a bare majority of seats in each state in each election 
has been calculated. These are : 


23 In all three elections there were only 22 seats in which Country Party 


candidates were in the final count, bat of these t ; : 
each of the following lectins ese they won 19 in 1949 and 17 in 
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VIC- QUEENS- SOUTH WEST  TAS- 
N.S.W. TORIA LAND AUST. AUST. MANIA 
1949 51.09 52.60 50.51 53.51 49.52 51.62 
1951 51.15 52.18 50.19 5408 55.23 51.67 
1954 5116 5244 50.23 49.81 5052 50.34 


There is considerable fluctuation in the figures for the smaller states, 
where the small number of seats means that erratic changes in voting 
in one or two seats can change the over-all pattern, but in the three 
largest states the figures are fairly consistent. The bias against Labour 
appears consistently greatest in the most industrialised states — in 
Victoria, where all the seats which Labour wins with large majorities 
are in Melbourne, in New South Wales, where Labour ‘ blue-ribbon’ 
seats are in Sydney, the Newcastle area and Darling (western New 
South Wales including Broken Hill) and in South Australia, where 
three Adelaide seats are Labour strongholds. 

The fact that a similar bias against Labour has been shown to 
operate in recent elections in both Britain and New Zealand suggests 
that it may be an almost inevitable feature. resulting from the 
concentration of Labour voters in industrial areas24 and that 
re-drawing of boundaries is unlikely to eliminate it completely. 
24 Compare K. J. Scott: ‘Gerrymandering for Democracy’, Political Science, 
Vol. 7, no. 2, Sept. 1955, pp. 118-127. 
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Labour Candidates for the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, 1890-1916 


Part 5 : 1914-1916' 


NORMAN D. STEVENS 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1914 


In the general election of 1914, the last general election before 
the labour movement became unified politically, labour took an active 
réle, but the crushing defeat in the 1913 strike and the continued 
strife within the movement necessarily limited the scope of their 
activity and its effectiveness. Neither the Social Democratic Party, 
the militants, nor the United Labour Party, the moderates, did much 
outside the four main centres, one or two of the larger secondary 
cities and the West Coast. Serious efforts were made in Wellington 
and Dunedin, and to a lesser extent in Auckland and Christchurch, 
to bring the two labour parties to an agreement on a common slate 
of candidates, but only in Dunedin did the efforts meet with any 
real success. Although they could no longer aid one another on 
second ballots, which the Massey Government had abolished, the 
labour movement and the Liberal Party still achieved some degree 
of co-operation in this election. In a campaign speech Hiram Hunter, 
Social Democratic candidate for Christchurch East, denounced the 
Canterbury Liberal and Labour Association for nominating another 
candidate for that electorate. He claimed that such an action was in 
direct violation of an agreement between Sir Joseph Ward, on behalf 
of the Liberal Party, and the Social Democratic Party that neither 
would nominate candidates in those electorates which the other was 
contesting. The existence of such an agreement was immediately 
denied by H. E. Holland and the other leaders of the Social 
Democratic Party. It seems unlikely that there was a broad agreement 


-such as Hunter spoke of, but there may well have been an agreement 


of that kind in one or two electorates. 
1 This is a revised and shortened version of the original. 
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In Auckland the Social Democratic Party sponsored W. Richards 
and M. J. Savage while the United Labour Party ran only G. Fowlds. 
The Liberal and Labour Federation nominated H. C. Tewsley and 
J. J. Sullivan; and there were two Independent Labourites — 
W. R. Tuck and J. Payne. Paul Richardson was announced as a 
labour candidate for Auckland West, but withdrew, after a conference 
with a number of trade union representatives, in favour of 
C. H. Poole. W. T. Young, secretary of the Wellington branch 
of the Federated Seamen’s Union, urged the seamen of Auckland 
to vote for Poole, Arthur M. Myers, A. E. Glover and J. C. Gleeson. 
In Parnell W. P. Storey announced as a labour candidate, but later 
withdrew ; J. C. Gleeson also withdrew from the Parnell contest in 
favour of Frank Lawry. After he had been officially nominated, 
Lawry, at the request of Sir Joseph Ward, withdrew in favour of 
Sullivan. Lawry’s name appeared on the ballot but he got only 
89 votes. When Hunter made his speech about the Liberal-Social 
Democratic alliance, Savage denied the existence of any such alliance 
in the Auckland area, but he did say that the members of his party 
were supporting C. H. Poole and J. J. Sullivan. 

The only other labour candidate in the Auckland province was an 
Independent Labourite, John Furniss, in Raglan. 

In Wellington the Social Democratic Party, the United Labour 
Party and a large number of trade unions formed a Labour 
Representation Committee, but when that L.R.C. refused to take a 
vote of the workers on which and how many of the constituencies 
should be contested, the Social Democrats withdrew. The L.R.C., 
which after the departure of the Social Democrats became for all 
practical purposes nothing more than the selection committee of the 
United Labour Party, nominated D. McLaren, A. H. Hindmarsh, 
and F. T. Moore. Moore and Hindmarsh were selected without a 
contest, while McLaren won out in a ballot over J. Rigg and 
C. H. Chapman. The Social Democratic Party had originally selected 
H. Holland for Wellington Central, C. H. Chapman for Wellington 
East, and Peter Fraser for Wellington North. It was later decided 
that it was not feasible to contest three seats, so Chapman and Fraser 
were dropped and Holland was shifted to Wellington North. P. Hickey 
then sent a letter to the L.R.C. on behalf of the Social Democratic 
Party stating that, ‘In all other constituencies wherever the L.R.C. 
may feel disposed to put forward candidates, the members of our 
branch will, we feel sure, render support.’ R. O. Fullbrook announced 
as a Labour and Prohibitionist. candidate for Wellington North, but 
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all sections of the labour movement disclaimed him and he eventually 
withdrew. In Wellington Central D. Moriarty announced his 
candidacy as an Independent Labourite, and conducted a campaign, 
but when nomination day came he was not nominated. He then 
explained that his candidacy had been in the nature of a trick 
designed to lead the Reform Party into thinking that the Liberal- 
Labour vote was being split so that they would not put up somebody 
to run as a Labour candidate and split the vote. He was supporting 
the Liberal candidate, Robert Fletcher. There was some discontent 
in Wellington Central; most of the movement supported Fletcher, 
but it was reported that the Wellington Operative Bootmakers’ Union 
had passed a resolution supporting the Hon. F. M. B. Fisher, Minister 
for Customs. The next day J. Hutchison, secretary of that union, 
denied that such a resolution had been passed. There were no 
further reports on this matter, and it is not at all clear whether or 
not such a resolution actually was passed. Nevertheless the report, 
whether accurate or note, may be taken as indicating some unrest 
and that not all of the labour movement was in favour of Fletcher. 


The Social Democrats nominated two other candidates in the North 
Island, J. Thorn and J. Robertson. D. J. Hughes was the candidate 
of the Liberal-Labour Federation in Taranaki, and W. A. Veitch in 
Wanganui was an Independent Labour candidate who had been 
selected by a combined ballot of the Liberal and Labour Parties. 

In the Christchurch area the Social Democrats ran H. Hunter, 
D. G. Sullivan and J. McCombs, while G. R. Whiting stood 
as an independent Labour candidate sponsored by the moderates. 
Henry T. J. Thacker was the candidate of the Canterbury Liberal 
and Labour Association. 

In Dunedin the Social Democratic Party and the Trades and 
Labour Council agreed to co-operate in the formation of a Labour 
Representation Committee to select candidates and run the campaign. 
The L.R.C. selected J. W. Munro, an active member of the Social 
Democratic Party, and Andrew Walker, former president of the 
candidate with the backing of the Drivers’ Union and the Aerated 
and Cordial Workers’ Union. G. F. Bewley was mentioned as a 
possible labour candidate for Dunedin South, but he did not stand. 
G. S. Thomson stood as an Independent Labour candidate in 
Otago Typographical Union and the Otago Trades and Labour 
Council. In addition the L.R.C. endorsed J. T. Johnson, T. K. Sidey, 
and W. D. Mason, who were all the official nominees of the Liberal 
Party. Johnson was also endorsed by the Liberal and Labour 

10° 
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Federation. W. E. J. Maguire stood. as an Independent Labour 
candidate in Chalmers; he was not pledged to any party, but 
announced that he was in favour of, and would stand by, the platform 
that had been drawn up by the Dunedin L.R.C. It was reported that 
he had applied for membership in the Social Democratic Party, and 
that the Dunedin branch had said it would accept him if he placed 
his candidacy completely in their hands. There is no record of 
Thomson’s decision, but, as he is not at any time listed as a Social 
Democratic candidate, it seems improbable that he complied with 
their request. 


On the West Coast the Social Democrats nominated P. C. Webb 
for Grey and the Westport branch selected Hugh Gillen. The national 
executive refused to accept Gillen because he had not been selected 
in the proper manner; they did, however, recognize him as an 
Independent Social Democrat. In Timaru the local Social Democrats 
were reported to be supporting the Liberal Party, but to be seeking 
a candidate other than J. Craigie. No other suitable candidate was 
found and so they supported him. C. R. Bowman in Mataura and 
S. Kinner in Waitaki were mentioned as possible Labour candidates, 
but neither one was nominated. 


All other candidates listed in Table Nine are assumed to have had 
labour support on the basis of known support in previous elections. 

Labour fought in only one by-election between 1914 and the 
formation of the New Zealand Labour Party in 1916; the by-election 
was in Dunedin in 1915 and J. W. Munro stood as a Liberal-Labour- 
Socialist candidate. It can be assumed, however, that labour again 
supported W. T. Jennings in the Taumarunui by-election of 1915. 
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TABLE NINE 


THe GENERAL ELECTION or 1914 


Candidate 

H. C. Tewsley 
W. R. Tuck 

W. Richards 

A. M. Myers 

A. E. Glover (s) 
M. J. Savage 
C. H. Poole 

J. Payne 

G. Fowlds (p) 
J. J. Sullivan 

J. Furniss 

E. H. Taylor (p) 
H. Poland (s) 


R. E. 
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TABLE NINE (continued) 


NOTES 
(s) indicates a sitting member : 
(p) indicates a member of a previous parliament 
L. stands for Liberal Party 


Lab. stands for Independent Labour 

S.D. stands for Social Democratic Party 

U.L.P. stands for United Labour Party 

R. stands for Reform Party 

Ind.S.D. stands for Independent Social Democrat = 

L.R.C. stands for Labour Representation Committee; this was a joint 
creation of the Social Democratic Party and the Otago Trades and 
Labour Council and not solely a selection committee of the moderates 
as was the Wellington L.R.C. 


By-Etectrions 1914-1916 


Total 
Vote 
Vote for Won in 
Desig- _Candi- or torate 
: Candidate nation date Lost Elec- 
191 
penedis Cent. J. W. Munro L.-L.-S. 3,926 Lost 7,970 
Taumarunui W. T. Jennings (s) ix 3,899 Won 7,655 
NOTES 
(s) indicates a sitting member 


L.-L.-S. stands for Liberal-Labour-Socialist 
L. stands for Liberal 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper was intended to be a record of the degree of labour’s 
political activity in the period from 1890 to 1916, as evidenced 
by its endorsement and support of candidates for the House of 
Representatives. It was felt that the record was such that it would 
not be possible to draw any broad conclusions, and such has proven 
to be the case. 

Several conclusions can be drawn, however, and they may prove 
to be of some interest. First of all it can be very definitely stated 
that the degree of political activity was much greater than has 
generally been assumed. Most writers consider and list only those 
successful candidates who ran as straight labour candidates, and who 
had a working class background. It is sometimes briefly mentioned 
that labour to a great extent aided the Liberal Party during this period, 
but the degree of this aid is seldom considered in any detail 
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Labour was, in fact, extremely active politically during this period, 
both in sponsoring its own candidates, most of whom were not elected, 
and in backing candidates of the Liberal Party. 


Just how effective that activity was it is almost impossible to tell 
with any degree of accuracy. Where labour was supporting other 
candidates there is no way of telling what effect the labour support 
had. Also, even where there was a straight labour candidate in the 
field, he seldom had the support of all of the labour organizations 
in the electorate, and was often running against a Liberal candidate, 
who probably got part of the labour vote. The chief difficulty in 
evaluating the effectiveness of labour’s political activity is that there 
are no figures available about the number of potential labour votes 
in the various electorates. Without such figures we cannot accurately 
say whether or not the labour organizations could deliver the potential 
vote to the selected candidate. The consistently poor showing at the 
polls of Independent Labour candidates would seem to indicate that 
the organizations had some control over the vote. However, the 
Independents often stood in electorates in which labour would poll 
poorly in any case, or else they were not well known and active in the 
labour movement and would have polled few votes under any 
circumstances. It does appear that the labour organizations could 
control some of the potential labour vote, but the degree of control 
varied greatly from electorate to electorate and from year to year. 
There seems to have been a greater degree of control of the vote by 
organizations in the South Island, labour in the Dunedin area probably 
being the most effective. 


Still another factor contributing to the weakness and ineffectiveness 
of the labour movement was the lack of a national political 
organization. The Political Labour League had a national platform 
and constitution, but as the national organization had no control over 
the selection of candidates, it was actually little more than a series 
of local organizations bound together by similar aims and a similar 
structure. The Socialist Party was the first labour political party of 
any real national scope, but its membership was small and it ran 
only a very few candidates. Not until the formation of the Social 
Democrati Party in 1913 did labour have a political party of truly 
national scope and purpose. While the Social Democratic Party 
was truly national in scope, and had a newspaper — The Maoriland 
Worker — with national coverage, it contested only a few seats at 
the. one general election in which it took part. 
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It was not until the formation of the New Zealand Labour Party 
in 1916 that a labour party of any great national extent existed ‘ia 
New Zealand. That organization, which contested 53 seats in the 
general election of 1919, compared to the 12 seats that the Social 
Democratic Party contested in the general election of 1914, not only 
unified the whole of the labour movement politically but also greatly 
expanded the extent of labour’s political activities and aims. Before 
1916 labour had sought representation in the House of Representatives 
but had not really given its all to the effort. Political activity between 
1890 and 1916, and especially before 1913, was largely looked upon 
as secondary to industrial action. The crushing defeat in the 1913 
strike finally convinced the labour movement that this was not the 
best means of attaining their goals, and the movement then shifted 
as rapidly as possible to reverse the relative emphasis on industrial 
and political activity. The foundation of the New Zealand Labour 
Party in 1916 marked the real beginning of this change which 
eventually resulted in the almost complete abandonment of the strike 
and other techniques of industrial activity and the complete adoption 
of political action as the only feasible means of attaining labour’s 
long-range goals. 


Book Reviews 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN NEW ZEALAND. Edited with an Introduction 
by R. J. Potascuex. Contributions by W. B. Surcu, T. W. M. AsHBy, 
Sm Bernarp AsHwin, K. B. CuMBERLAND, E. AsHcRoFT, A. A. 
McLacuian. New Zealand Institute of Public Administration and 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 122 pages. 


ALMOST ALL NEw ZEALANDERS who have studied seriously the politics 
and administration of their country have at one time or another had 
the urge to do something about local government. This book is 
witness that, notwithstanding the development of the Welfare State, 
distrust of centralization is still a part of our political tradition. That 
being so, the question is why local government in New Zealand 
remains obstinately moribund. In his introduction Mr. Polaschek, 
taking his cue from Dr. Sutch’s admirable historical survey, finds the 
answer in the dominance of propertied interests, reinforced in the 
counties by plural voting. But it is an answer which does not go far 
enough. In all countries where local government is financed wholly 
or partly by rates on landed property, the influence of property owners 
is normally on the side of inaction and minimal expenditure ;_ but in 
England, for instance, this influence has not prevented the develop- 
ment of a local government system which, at any rate compared with 
New Zealand, is strong and efficient. The lesson of English experience 
is that decentralization begins at the centre and that a nation which 
wants local government can have it. 

One must therefore put the question in another form, and ask why, 
in New Zealand, the local government system has remained such that 
it can be dominated and to some extent sabotaged by the propertied 
interest. For, given a fully democratic suffrage for local elections, 
periodic revision of areas and functions, and a greater willingness on 
the part of the central government to impose functions on local 
authorities, local government in New Zealand would surely become 
a much more substantial part of the governmental process. 

Mr. Polaschek (reinforced by a quotation from my “Government 
in New Zealand’) finds the answer to the revised question in the 
desire of the small country town to remain a local government centre, 
even though it can do so only by the maintenance of administrative 
areas far too small for contemporary needs. But I do not any longer 
find myself convinced by this argument. Admittedly, the small town 
influence works most strongly in what are usually regarded by 
‘politicians as the swinging electorates ; but does it really explain why 
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(quoting Mr. Polascheck) ‘there has always been sufficient political 
strength in the electorate to defeat attempts to reform local 
government’? After all, there have been long periods in the political 
history of the last half century when the government of the day has 
not had to worry about swinging electorates. “There seems no doubt, 
says Dr. Sutch, ‘that any sohution of the farcical New Zealand system 
would have to be imposed by a determined people — and the people 
are not determined.’ 


It would be interesting to discuss why “the people are not 
determined’, and I would suggest that the opportunity to create a 
local government system with a solid basis of popular support was 
lost in 1876 when the abolitionists imposed the county system on the 
country (a system without local or historical roots) in order to 
liquidate the provincial system beyond the possibility of resurgence. 
However, for those who study government with the object of 
improving it, the fact which has to be accepted is that there is no 
strong body of opinion behind the movement for local government 
reform. This lends a certain attractiveness to Mr. Ashcroft’s proposal 
for a ‘two-tier’ system of rural local government, for, apparently, 
it offers a way of reform which leaves undisturbed the stubborn 
localism of the small jurisdictions, and would graft upon them regional 
authorities more suited to the areas required by modern administrative 
needs. Here, it would seem, is the possibility of an advance which 
would not be blocked by the self-interest of the few and the inertia 
of the many. But it would be an advance on a very limited front, 
and it would be achieved at the cost of further complicating an already 
too complex system. The large all-purpose authority is the ideal, and 
if it is unattainable so also is a vital local government system. 


It is not an encouraging outlook, but before subsiding into gloom 
we should perhaps ask a question, not asked in most of these papers : 
what are the advantages of local government? Mr. Polaschek (and 
in fairness it must be said that his synoptic introduction puts him 
under the handicap of extreme compression) suggests two advantages. 
First, local government ‘gives the citizen greater opportunities to 
criticise and influence what is being done in his district, because he 
has sae access to his local body and can subject it to pressure more 
easily than he can the central government’. Second, local government 
“permits a direct and personal form of administration that enables the 
citizen to make decisions and carry them into effect’ and thereby 
provides him with ‘a continuous political education’. Both these 
generalisations, as Mr. Polaschek admits in his next paragraph, are 
manifestly untrue of local government in New Zealand as it is, but 
he suggests that the torpidity of local politics may be due to the 
system itself, which is so circumscribed and inefficient that it is 
incapable of arousing public interest and support. Though there is 
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some validity in this explanation, I would question whether local 
government ever realises the benefits to the citizen claimed for it by 
Mr. Polaschek, who in this matter follows J. S. Mill. For, where local 
government is ‘direct and personal’, it results (as with school 
committees when they controlled the appointment of teachers) in local 
pressures and influences which are inimical to sound administration. 
On the other hand, where local government has been bureaucratized 
(as in the larger municipal authorities) it is no more sensitive to the 
wishes and complaints of the individual citizen than is the general 
run of government departments. Indeed, I would argue that in 
New Zealand the apparatus of Parliament, Ministers and departments, 
is much more highly sensitized to public opinion than are the larger 
jocal authorities. As for local government as a factor in political 
education, I would agree that the committee system of the municipah 
councils and of most county councils provides an admirable training 
in the art of government. Probably a membez of a city council learns 
more about the realities of administration in three months than a 
private member of Parliament learns in three years. But this, after 
all, is an experience reserved to a small minority. For better or worse, 
the politics that New Zealanders know about, argue about, and 
consciously form judgments about are Parliamentary politics. 

I think I could make a case for local government as a sheer 
administrative necessity by listing services which of their nature are 
best carried out with some basis of local finance, direction and 
initiative. And because there are such services, local government will 
persist, even at a minimal level. But the case for local government 
as an element essential to the functioning of a liberal democratic 
society, so often taken for granted, is in reality much harder to argue — 
once one has disposed of the notion that local authorities are more 
responsive to local opinion than are the agencies of the central 
government. If there is a case for local government apart from that 
based on administrative necessity, it is probably a part of the general 
case for political pluralism. The larger municipal authorities of 
New Zealand, on this view, are valuable because they are large and 
autonomous and because they have in their employ an officialdom, 
which is separate from Public Service Commission officialdom and 
has the knowledge and the competence to enable it to stand up to 
Cabinet Ministers and heads of departments. I make this point 
because, if the case for local government is part of the case for 
pluralism, then it should be borne in mind that there are pluralist 
elements in New Zealand society which in some measure compensate 
for the weakness of local government —notably the strength and 
efficiency of producer organizations and the part played by those 
organizations in the processes of government. 
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This book is the fourth of the volumes which have issued from 
the annual conferences of the New Zealand Institute of Public 
Administration. Like the others, it is admirably printed and edited, 
and like the others it has the inevitable disjunctions of a co-operative 
effort. It is, however, the weakest of the series. Dr. Sutch’s historical 
introduction and Mr. Ashcroft’s account of recent developments in 
the Manukau area are substantial contributions; the other papers 
may have served as pegs on which to hang discussion, but they 
are almost too thin to have been worth printing. Moreover, the 
planning of the group of papers leaves much to be desired. It is odd, 
for instance, that in spite of the notable services rendered by 
F. B. Stephens to the Institute and to local government, there is no 
attempt to assess the work of the Local Government Commission, 
which he was mainly responsible for bringing into existence, and 
which is the most significant development in the local government 
field of the last two decades. An analysis of the Commission’s record 
of failures and achievements would have thrown much more light on 
the problems of local government than the repetitive, over-confident, 
and inadequately substantiated generalizations which take up so much 
space in this book. If the series is to survive there will have to be 
more detailed advance planning of the papers, more browbeating 
of contributors, and more willingness to search out unrecognized 
ability in the lower ranks of the national and local civil services. 
The Institute has become the most useful and vigorous organization 
of its sort in the British Commonwealth, and it has owed its success, 
not to distinguished patronage, but to the work of relatively junior 
officials. If it succumbs to the temptation to rely on men whose 
reputations are made, it will destroy its principal usefulness. 


LEICESTER WEBB 


PROBLEMS OF POWER IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, edited by ARTHUR 
KornuHavseRr, Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1957. 239 pages. 


Tuis 1s a difficult book to review. It consists of five published lectures 
given originally on the Franklin Memorial Foundation in Human 
Relations at Wayne State University in 1954-55. The panel of lecturers 
chosen by Kornhauser, a psychologist, was made up of Robert Lynd 
(Power in American Society as Resource and Problem), Harold 
Lasswell (Political Power and Democratic Values), A. H. Maslow 
(Power Relationships and Patterns of Personal Development), 
C. Wright Mills (The Power Elite : Military, Economic and Political) 
and finally Kornhauser himself on Power Relationships and the Réle 
of the Social Scientist. Each lecture was followed by comments and 
criticisms given by chosen ‘discussants’. The published record 
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includes these additional views together with the lecturer’s own replies 
to his critics. Thus much of the flavour of the original lecture ae 
is preserved. The reader has the extra fun of matching his wits against 
those of the chosen commentators and comparing his own sotto voce 
comments with the public thrust of criticism and the defensive 
parrying of the lecturers. It is obvious then that what gives interest 
to the reading only makes for difficulty in reviewing. Fifteen scholars 
with almost fifteen different points of view, qualifications, caveats, 
provisos and contradictions, psychological, sociological, religious, 
industrial and political, cannot be simply reported and judged 
right or wrong. 

All the lecturers have the same abiding preoccupation: what is 
power and what is freedom; where are their loci in the American 
society ; who are the élite; how do they operate; how can they 
be controlled ; do they need controlling ; what part does the social 
scientists play in this élite-group structure (‘whose social scientist 
are you?’) ? There are also lots of subsidiary questions: what is 
democracy, what is the nature of the democratic personality, how can 
children be educated who are both democratic and responsive to the 
obligations and responsibilities that seem to limit freedom ? Answers 
of one sort or another are given to all these questions. The important 
point is not the fact that answers can be given but that in the land 
of “McCarthy-ism’ the questions themselves can be raised and freely 
debated in such a fashion that we know better where to look for the 
answers. Inevitably the discussions are phrased in terms of the 
American scene, but they are none the worse for that, since they thus 
provide a commentary on American power problems that will be of 
great interest to social scientists everywhere. Stripped of their 
American context, the questions remain to incite the scientist to explore 
the enigmas of power in his own city or state — or even university. 


Perhaps due to the bias of my psychological training it must be 
confessed that Maslow’s contribution seems the weightiest and most 
rewarding. Maslow is a distinguished psychologist equally at home 
in the clinic or the animal laboratory. He concerns himself in his 
lecture with the specific problem of defining the social conditions 
that are necessary before a democratic type of personality (‘individual 
growth towards self-actualization’) can develop, and the consequent 
nature of this process cf self-actualization. With great skill he has 
marshalled a mass of empirical evidence and presents some challenging 
conclusions. One of his two commentators complains that Maslow 
has not paid enough attention to Ultimate Reality in defining the 
nature of mental health, while the other criticizes him for being 
more a psychologist than a sociologist. Maslow seems to make an 
adequate reply to both kinds of comment. 
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The major difficulty that faces the contributor to a symposium on 
wer is that of striking a balance between speculation on the one 
and and empirically grounded generalizations on the other. Maslow 
has kept this balance more satisfactorily than some of the other 
contributors. In fact, in some of the chapters it was impossible not 
to have in mind another study of power relations and the now 
fashionable élites, the Keesings’ recent analysis of the indigenous 
power structure in Samoa and the way in which it is being modified 
to meet the necessities of impending independence. The Kessings 
keep pretty close to the facts, but their analysis is exciting because 
every generalization is anchored quite firmly in the empirical data. 
It may seem easier to analyze Samoan politics, Samoan élites and the 
Samoan character than those of the contemporary United States. 
But this is an open question. In any case we can learn much about 
America or New Zealand by reference to contemporary Samoan 
problems. Equally, some fresher air might have been blown into the 
present symposium by adding to it the contributions of a politically- 

minded anthropologist. 
ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM, by C. A. R. Crostanp. London, Jonathan 
Cape, 1956. 540 pages. TWENTIETH CENTURY SOCIALISM, by 
Sociauist Unton. Penguin Books, 1956. 152 pages. 


Facep witu the titles of these two books, one’s first impulse is ta 
respond that socialism is dead, killed by a surfeit of success, hence 
to conclude that it has no future, and no further relevance to the 
twentieth century. But old slogans never die, and they are an 
unconscionable time a-fading, when they represent the traditions, the 
battle-cries, the intellectual capital, of a major party. For fi years 
the Labour Party valiantly pursued through stormy seas the albatross 
of socialism, reaching at last the haven of the Welfare State; now 
the albatross is fastened firmly round its neck. 

Socialist thought developed in opposition to the folklore of 
capitalism. Even in its palmy days capitalism as an economic system 
never corresponded exactly to the folklore, but within the past twenty 
years four revolutions have occurred which have so transformed the 
system that ‘capitalism’ is no longer a serviceable term: even its 
folklore survives, if at all, only among unreconstructed Republicans. 
First there was the Keynesian revolution, which provided the know- 
how for maintaining full employment. Secondly, full employment 
(plus other developments). strengthened the ‘countervailing power" 
of Big Labour, Big Agriculture, and Big Retailing, against the 
previously preponderant Big Business. Thirdly, the managerial 
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revolution by divorcing ownership from effective control of business 
reduced the emphasis on profits for distribution and encouraged more 
re-investment, a more enlightened approach to personnel problems, 
and an interest in public relations which has tended to bring business 
leadership into line with governmental policies. Fourthly, the 
Beveridge revolution, in the sense of the provision made for social 
security and for expanded social services, has substantially eliminated 
cme poverty, in the United Kingdom and New Zealand at least. 
Capitalism is obsolete; so, therefore, is the socialist critique of 
capitalism. For a year or two the Labour Party might assert that 
the Conservatives (or the National Party) were hell-bent on destroying 
the Welfare State; it can do so no longer. The fifth revolution is 
the revolution on the Right. Instead of turning to Fascism (as 
socialist intellectuals of the thirties expected them to do) the parties 
of the. Right have copied Disraeli’s classic manoeuvre, stealing the 
clothes while the socialists were bathing. But the Left needs more 
than a new wardrobe ; it needs a raison détre. 


Mr. Crosland, and the Socialist Union team, have attempted to 
provide this: to provide, that is, not so much a platform for the 
next election as a conception of the sort of society which the Left 
should aim to create. The books differ in volume and in timbre — 
Crosland is detailed and ratiocinative, the Penguin general and 
moralistic — but not in key. Both assert that too much has been 
made of the question of ownership (they reject further comprehensive 
nationalisation measures) and of detailed government planning 
(Crosland indeed argues that the government has not yet learned 
how to control the nationalised industries, let alone the private sector). 
Socialism can be realised within the framework of the mixed economy. 
Our authors have reverted from Marx and State-controlled production 
to. Mill and State-controlled distribution. But, as a result of the 
revolutions we have mentioned, they wish to shift the theoretical 
basis of socialism from economics to sociology, from Gesellschaft 
to Gemeinschaft. The objective is a classless society, a genuine 
fellowship: back, indeed, to William Morris. In pursuit of this 
end the Socialist Union authors are primarily concerned to transform 
human relations in large-scale industry, Crosland to eliminate the 
class-consciousness that is fostered by the present school system 
in England. . 

I should like New Zealanders to examine these books (the Penguin 
is very short, Crosland though longer is excellent reading) to check 
my impression that the sort of society the authors advocate is the 
sort we already have. Can it be that New Zealand is the socialist 
paradise ? If so, then socialism is really dead. But we need not 
despair; Mr. Crosland, in his Conclusion, has a word for us too : 
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‘Posthumously, the Webbs have won their battle, and converted 
a generation to their standards. Now the time has come for a 
reaction: for a greater emphasis on private life, on freedom and 
dissent, on culture, beauty, leisure, and even frivolity. Total 
abstinence and a good filing-system are not now the right sign-posts 
to the socialist Utopia: or at least, if they are, some of us will 


fall by the wayside. 
R. H. BROOKES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TREASURY 1660-1702, by STEPHEN BAXTER. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., 1957. 288 pages. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HisToRY is a dry, unromantic, but not unrewarding 
subject. In the hands of a skilful writer it can have an excitement 
which comes from penetrating behind the scenes, behind the facade 
of policy decisions to the structure of government which makes them 
possible. Dr. Baxter’s book has something of this quality. 

Dr. Baxter’s work began life as a Cambridge thesis on the ee 
and Exchequer under William III, and evidences of its origin 
linger. The book deals with a period which is well covered by literary 
sources, but of which the administrative history is too little known. 
Dr. Baxter examines the Treasury, the most important single organ 
of government whose influence made itself felt with the King, in the 
Council and the other departments of state, and the contituencies at 
election time. He is concerned to show how the Treasury acquired 
a staff of more or less professional officials, of financial experts, in 
order to carry out its essential duty : supervising the collection and 
distribution of revenue within the political limits of the day. Between 
1660 and 1702 the author thinks that the Treasury became a body 
of professional civil servants. 

One of the weaknesses of the administrative historian, — under- 
estimating politics in favour of bureaucratic importance, Dr. Baxter 
cleverly avoids, but one could have wished for a clearer indication 
of the political character of many of the men he mentions in order 
to set his work in perspective. This book is a good and useful one, 
but the ultimate significance of its conclusions must depend upon 
studies of the Elizabethan and early Stuart administration which 
have yet to be undertaken. 

FRANCIS WEST 
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MODERN POLITICAL PARTIES, edited by SigmuND NEUMANN. University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. 460 pages. 


THE RECENT and welcome growth of interest in political parties, 
reflected in the work of Duverger, Key, Lavau, McKenzie and others, 
has also found expression in the book under review. In under 500 
Pages ten experts sketch the party systems of about twenty countries, 
and room has been found as well for ‘ conceptualization ’, and indeed 
also for some conceptualization about ‘ conceptualization ’. 

It is true that on the analytical side no pretentious claims are 
made, “The concluding part presents nothing but preliminary 
propositions for further study, particularly in its attempt at a definition 
of modern political parties.’ But, regrettably, even the longest 
contributions on a single country, among them Professor Beer’s 
excellent account of British parties, are cramped. So much space 
must be devoted to background and political history that not much 
remains for a description of what the parties actually say and do; 
still less remains for analysis or comment. The squeeze tightens when 
the contribution is shorter, and/or there is more than one country 
to be covered, Belgium in fourteen pages or the ‘Satellite Parties in 
Eastern Europe’ (including Yugoslavia) in twenty-one. Strings of 
names and party initials leave little room for insights. 

Even a country with as little history as New Zealand suffers from 
its small ration of eight pages or so. Professor Carter succeeds 
in making suggestive comparisons between four Commonwealth 
countries, Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, and 
the broad strokes of her picture are the right broad strokes. She even 
contrives to sketch the personalities of some Labour party leaders and, 
shrewdly, to draw attention to recent improvements in National 
organisation. But compression has its dangers, and the reader might 
have to know quite a lot about some of her references in order to 
escape being deceived by the small amount she does say. On the 
origins of the Reform Party, the selection of members for Labour 
Cabinets and the importance of the Tariff as an issue at the 1890 
election her statements are actually misleading. 

Only one of the contributors has freed himself from the restraints 
imposed by the form of the book. Professor Schattschneider, writing 
on the United States and able to assume that his readers are familiar 
-with the background, has produced a brilliant interpretative essay 
on party alignments and the ‘nationalization’ of American politics. 

Generally, this book is disappointing. It might be improved by 
removing the sections on some of the less important countries and 
expanding the remaining ones. Some of the historical background 
eould then be omitted, as students could obtain it, without too much 
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difficulty, from other sources. Finally, surely the book should have 
included at least one account of parties in an underdeveloped Asian 
or African country where a democratic system of government has 


only recently been adopted ?P [ 
R. S. MILNE 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN THE UNITED NATIONS by Francis O. 
Witcox and Cart M. Marcy. Washington D.C., the Brookings 
Institution, 1955. 537 pages. 


THIS Is THE SECOND VOLUME to appear of a series of seven studies 
of the United Nations being published by the Brookings Institution. 
It contains a description and analysis of proposals advanced by 
governments and by private groups and individuals for changes in the 
United Nations system. 

The authors conclude that these proposals can be grouped into 
four main categories. First are suggestions that more power and 
authority should be given to the United Nations by moving towards 
the creation of some kind of supranational organization. Second are 
proposals which seek to improve the operation of the present system. 
Third are plans calling for a reduction in the authority of the United 
Nations in such fields as those of collective security and economic, 
social and humanitarian affairs. ‘Finally, there are the far-reaching 
suggestions to alter radically the outline of the present Organization, 
not by moving in the direction of supranationality, but rather by 
changing the composition of the United Nations through the expulsion 
of certain states or the withdrawal of others.’ 


This study appeared in November 1955, the month in which the 
United Nations General Assembly decided, in effect, to defer a 
decision on the holding of the General Conference for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter, provided for in Article 109 of the Charter. 
And, as recently as June 1957, the committee of member states 
appointed to fix a time for the holding of the conference felt that 
the time was still not propitious, and asked that it be requested to 
report again before the Fourteenth Session of the Assembly (to be 
held at the end of 1959). However, two events which the authors 
could not have anticipated — the admission of most of the outstanding 
applicants for membership of the United Nations and the part played 
by the Organization in the Suez crisis — have ensured that their work 
will provide a valuable background to the stocktaking of policies 
towards the United Nations which these events have precipitated. 

Once again, the main theme to emerge from a study of the United 
Nations is the extent to which it has been — and will continue to be — 
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possible to adapt the Charter to changing needs and circumstances. 
The authors are able to point out that many changes could take 
place within the framework of the existing provisions ; but they are 
aware that growth of the Charter through interpretation can proceed 
only within well-defined legal limits. An attempt to change the 
character and nature of the Organization necessarily involves 
constitutional changes, and these must pass the Soviet veto. 

A second theme, and one of topical interest, is that a choice faces 
the Organization. Should it concentrate its energies on developing 
means for peaceful settlement of disputes (including emphasis on 
economic and social affairs) ; or should it combine with this function 
that of developing the concept of collective security on a global 
basis? The authors are inclined to argue that peaceful settlement 
and collective security are inseparable; but they infer that, if the 
Organization becomes more nearly universal in its membership, it is 
likely to become less effective as a security organization. The United 
Nations would still be left to deal as best it could with peaceful 
settlement, and regional arrangements would assume increasing 
responsibility for security. The admission of twenty-one new members 
since the book was published has satisfied the condition attached to 
this inference and the Suez crisis may have demonstrated its validity. 

Naturally this work does not attempt to deal exhaustively with all 
the proposals in the study. Indeed, its treatment of many topics is 
superficial. None the less, it does provide a sane and balanced 
introduction to the subject of Charter Review, and, incidentally, 
a convenient summary of United Nations achievement. 

Cc. C. AIKMAN 


PARADISE OF DISSENT : SOUTH AUSTRALIA 1829-1857 by Douctas PIKE. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. 572 pages. 


Mr. Pixs has written an ambitious history of South Australia from 
its foundation to the grant of self-government in 1857. He traces the 
roots of that dissent in England which led men to emigrate, and the 
kind of society they built in South Australia under the influence of 
their old ideas and their new environment. This approach to colonial 
history — the evolution of ideas, like those of Wakefield, in a 
metropolitan power, and their application or modification in the local 
circumstances of a colony —is very desirable, and Mr. Pike's book 
is a valuable study for this reason alone. 

Unfortunately he tends, as do others who arrive at this important 
truth, to make simple generalisations about English society, to 
characterise it in unstable categories; but his examination of 


South Australia itself is altogether better and more mature. 
FRANCIS WEST 
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